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(THE Senate has passed a joint resolution to change 
the beginning and end both of the Presidential 

term and of the term of Congress from March 4 to 
April 30; and the House judiciary committee has 
, recommended its passage. The object is to add 
eight working weeks to the session of Congress. 
Mount Vernon, Ill. was destroyed by a cyclone, 
and many persons were killed. Mr. Blaine and Gen. 
Sheridan have declined to become candidates for 
the Presidential nomination. The Venezuelan min- 
ister says that his nation will resist British territo- 
rial encroachments. The doiags of the Sugar Trust 
are undergoing a searching investigation in New 
York. The fisheries treaty between the United 
States and England allows Americans to touch and 
trade, but not to buy bait. It contains a clause 
agreeing to enlarge the concessions whenever the 





®*l\ had two departments, the reading and writing, 


120] country. He knew how to build, and he builded as 


duty is taken off certain articles imported from the 
British North American provinces. The Radicals 
on one hand, and the Extreme Clericals on the other, 
are attacking the French Ministry. 





“TYE received a very expensive education,” was 

said last week concerning a poor fellow 
who has made a total failure so far in life. Well, 
we thought, what a miserable thing an ‘‘ expensive ” 
education is! Thank the good Lord we never re- 
ceived such an education! An “ expensive educa- 
tion” what is it? Expensive music teachers, ex- 
pensive dancing masters,expensive boarding schools, 
expensive colleges, expensive European trips, an 
expensive wife, an expensive establishment, expen- 
sive ventures,expensive experiences, expensive fail- 
ures: and now, alas, a terribly in-expensive nothing- 
ness! Such is the finality of an expensive education. 
From such, we pray, ever to be delivered—we and 
our readers. 





BEFORE we ean judge others correctly, we must 

be able to judge ourselves correctly. A man 
who does not know in himself what unselfish devo- 
tion to any cause is, cannot judge what it is in 
another. Criticisms must come from experience if 
they are good for anything, and this experience 
must be sympathetic as well as intellectual. We 
must feel as well as know. 

There are thousands of school critics pulling down 
what others have built up, for no reason except the 
fun of it. It makes them happy, just as it does for 
a child to steal up behind another child, who has 
built up an elaborate cob house, and knock it all 
down, and then run away laughing in high glee 
over the ruin he has wrought. It is the fun of de- 
struction, just as it was rare fun for the wretches 
who burned the Alexandrian library, or the Vandals 
who sacked Rome. It is a devilish spirit—this wan- 
tonness in destruction. Those who pull down must 
know how to build better than those who built 
before them, and the new structure must be more 
beautiful and commodious than the one destroyed. 
When Mr. Philbrick took charge of the Quincy 
school, Boston, in 1847, he found the old ‘‘ double 
headed ” system of classification in use. Each school 


“the program being divided not horizontally by 
grades, but vertically by subjects.” Mr. Philbrick 
reformed this, and introduced the modern graded 
school system, which has extended all over the 


he knew. Now this system waits a masterhand to 
reform it, one who knows how to build. This mas- 
ter is the coming reformer, and he is, we believe, 
living to-day, although we cannot give his name. 
He must be more than an agitator, he must be a 
wise re-former. 

The name of the man who knows how to make a 
reformed program for a public, village, or city 
school, adapted to the wants of the age, is not yet 
known to the educational world. 

We want our readers to note this statement. Mr. 
Philbrick did a great work, but it was commenced 
in 1847. This year is 1888. The educational world 
has made considerable progress since that time, but 
the method of classification and gradation in our 
large public schools has made but little. Changes 
have been inaugurated, but change is not always 
progress ; it is sometimes retrogression. 


r 


has generally been supposed that New England 
tion, but this has by no means been the fact. 





has always been the home of universal educa- 
Most 


schools were supported partly by parents and partly 
by the town. Until after 1700 few towns made 
schools free to all, and it was long after this time 
before free schools became general. Girls did not 





18th centuries, but if they learned in school at all, 
were taught reading and sewing by ‘‘ dames.” 
Not one woman in a dozen in New England could 
write her name 160 years ago. A few girls attended 
the district schools in Northampton and Hatfield 
before 1680, but the practice ceased, and it was not 
formally authorized in the former place till 1802, 
not in Ipswich till 1769, and in Boston till 1790.” 
There are a few facts here teachers will do well to 
take note of. Are we progressing / 


[‘ 1839 Horace Mann wrote in the Common School 
Journal, of which he was then editor, ‘‘ Go into 
the houses of some of our farmers and you will see 
no periodical of any kind, and hardly a book.” In 
the same number he also wrote : ‘‘ But difficult as is 
the correct formation of words from letters, it is not 
only possible for some persons to learn it, but it is 
possible for a much larger proportion of our people 
to learn it than have hitherto done so.” 
Go into the houses of «ur farmers to-day, and 
there will be found, usually, many books, and 
almost always, at least one newspaper. But go 
into the rooms of many of our teachers, and there 
will be found no educational paper. Of the 33,000 
teachers in this state, how many take an educational 


paper of their own ? 
\ ANY regrets have been expressed that the ten. 
ure of the teacher’s office in most parts of our 
country is so insecure. Now, permanency is good 
if the teacher is good; bad, if the teacher is bad. 
This fact may be expressed algebraically thus : let 
a—the average teacher; P, permanency, and 7’ ten- 
ure of office. It is evident that T is a variable 
quantity, moving nearer to or away from P. 
It is also evident that the value of 7 varies as 
the value of 2 varies, so that if we could fix the edu- 
cational value of x, we could approximate the value 
of T in its relatiun to P. Now if some one will tell 
us to what power x must be raised in order to make 
T nearly or quite equal P in value, a problem would 
be solved which has much troubled the educational 
world. What equation would express the truth? 

We want permanency, but we do not want it 
nearly so much as we want competency. Here are 
two statements we commend to the consideration of 
our readers. 

When any school girl can be legally empowered 
to teach school, with no preparation beyond a 
knowledge of the elementary branches, she lowers 
the value of the office she holds to the level of all 
school girls having equal knowledge. 

When a college graduate is employed as principal 
of a graded school, with no professional study, and 
little experience, he lowers the dignity of the office 
he holds to the level of all college graduates just out 
of the walls of their alma mater. 

President Eliot, of Harvard College, made a state- 
ment last week, in his address at Washington that 
will not be pleasing to a majority of teachers. In 
substance, it was that the employment of so many 
women teachers isan injury to our schools; that the 
average school-girl teacher does not intend to remain 
in her work longer than she can help it; that she has 
no professional standing, no esprit de corps, takes 
no educational paper, and reads no educational 
book, and changes her situation in life as soon as a 
good chance offers. As ninety per cent. of our 
youngest teachers are girls, and only ten per cent. 
boys, this remark is especially applicable to young 
women. Whose fault is it? The people must set a 
higher value on qualification for teaching, and de- 
mand greater permanency. On the other hand, the 
teachers must set a higher value on their native and 
acquired stock in trade, and make the people come 
to their terms. A strike for better preparation and 
higher pay on the part of teachers would produce a 











attend public schools in the 17th and most of the 


healthy state of public sentiment. 
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THE RECENT MEETING OF THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS AT WASHINGTON. 

The educational world is moving forward. We more 
firmly believe this fact, since our attendance at the recent 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
Washington, than ever before. But it was not so much 
from what was heard there, as what was felt there, that 
leads us to come tothis conclusion. There is undeniably 
a general dissatisfaction with the present outcome of 
school work. Thousands are saying that results are not what 
they ought to be. That the vast outlay of school time, 
talent, and money is not producing adequate returns, is 
all but universally admitted to be a fact—at least it was 
at Washington last week. Not one branch of school 
work was discussed that was not admitted to be in need 
of radical improvement. The opening topic—manual 
training—gave rise to the most lively debate to which we 
have listened for many years. Mr. Ham spoke from 
conviction, Mr. Marble from a spirit of debate ; Mr. Ham 
was philosophical, and somewhat, oratorical, Mr. Marble 
was personal, sarcastic, ironical, and witty. No man in 
Congress or out of it, has the power of using words, more 
thoroughly cultivated, than the superintendent of the 
Worcester schools. Withal, he enjoys opposition and 
the notoriety it gives. His convictions are results of his 
debates and not of his thinking. He has been driven 
into a narrow way, and now delights in defending his 
Thermopyle. He doesn’t like Col. Parker’s views, he 
doesn’t like Mr. MacAllister’s views, he doesn’t like Mr. 
Ham’s views, he doesn’t like the ScHOOL JOURNAL’s—he 
doesn’t exactly like anybody’s views—except Marble’s. 
For these he has a most profound, and undimmed 
respect, which always has been great, but grows greater 
as opposition drives him within himself. We would like 
to print an argument, a genuine argument, from Mr. 
Marble, against the plan of engrafting manual training on 
our system of public schools, but we must be certain 
before we pay for the manuscript that it contains no 
sarcasm, irony or personal flings, and that it isa genuine 
argument, pura et simplex. 

County institutes excited much discussion. Here, as in 
everything else, there were conflicting opinions. Dr. 
Higbee told what he once saw in Wisconsin, and what 
one of our New York institute conductors did in Penn- 
sylvania. The conclusion reached was that New York 
is right in her method. Pennsylvania is right in hers. 
Towa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin are right in theirs. Illi- 
nois is certainly, right, all are right, yet—all are wrong ! 
Comfortable and assuring ! ‘‘ What shall a county insti- 
tute be?” is as far from being answered as it has been 
for the past twenty years. Everybody is right—every- 
body is wrong. Open the discussion of this topic, and 
we get just what we donot want—just what is of the 
least possible use in educational affairs—discussion. We 
want results. What have institutes done in New York 
towards making our teaching better? What have they 
done in Pennsylvania? Let a dozen state superintend- 
ents meet and compare known results ; some truth would 
be reached as to this subject. 

Very singularly, it is not yet settled how the qualifica- 
tions of teachers can be best determined. This question 
was discussed with much ability by Supt. Draper, of 
this state, whose paper appears in our columes in full. 
It is easy enough to tell how much a teacher knows, 
measured according to the average text-book, but it is 
altogether another thing to find out how well he can 
teach. Why? Because there are so many examining 
officers who don’t know themselves what good teaching 
is. Here’sthe rub. Who can tell us what good teach- 
ing is? Mr. Marble? Col. Parker? President Eliot? 
Commissioner Dawson? Mr. Dickinson of Boston? Mr. 
Jasper of New York City? Who knows? Let us settle 
this point, and then proceed to settle it in the minds of 
young teachers. There is ncthing more amusing, and 
yet more melancholy, than the sight of a committee of 
old fossils, doctors, lawyers, ministers and merchants, 
sitting in solemn conclave over the difficult task of ex- 
amining a lot of teachers as to their fitness to teach. 
Into their benighted minds shines not one glimmering 
ray of what teaching is. Angels might laugh over such 
a spectacle, were not the subject so important. 

We shall have something to say concerning this meet- 


ing at Washington next week—something that deeply 
— us, and we are confident will also interest our 
readers, 


WE came home from Washington sick both in body 
and mind—heart all right. It was too much of a feast 
with too little of results, so we kept our room for a whole 
day. Weare all right now and next week we shall 
to give our readers the details of the meeting, with a few 
more personal impressions. The articles we print in this 
issue will all bear careful study, for they are not hasty 
effusions. Study them; it will pay. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





What shail the teacher aim to see in California? The 
state is full of wonders which I hope, in part, to ex- 
plore. One can, I already see, find wonders in every 
sectiou. But it will not do to attempt too much; what 
can one undertake to see who is here fora month? 
There are ten great point of interest : 

(1.) Denver and Colorado Springs. 

(2.) Rio Grande Mountains. 

(8.) Salt Lake City, &c. 

(4) San Francisco, 

(5.) Mount Shasta. 

(6.) Yosemite and Big Trees. 

(7.) Monterey and Big Trees. 

(8.) Santa Barbara and Los Angeles, &c. 

(9.) Mountain lakes. 

(10.) Fru t orchards, &c., in Santa Clara county. 


This is by no means a full inventory, but I am only 
writing for those who can spend but a short time and 
little money. All may not undertake to see all of these ; 
each will select some one or more of them. There is 
much literature to be perused concerning each before- 
hand. 


1. Coming by the ‘‘Burlington Route,” I was brought 
to Denver, and there was presented what seemed the work 
of a magician, a splendid city, where was a mere camp- 
ing place 30 years ago; now it has 80,090 people, elec- 
tric lights, horse and electric railroads, good schools ; in 
fact, all the appearance of a prosperous city. Here you 
are fourteen miles from the Rocky Mountains; the 
gleaming line of the Snowy Range, connecting Long’s 
Peak, James’ Peak, Gray’s Peak and Pike’s Peak, is in 
full view, a magrificent sight. A four hours’ ride brings 
you to Colorado Springs, and you are face to face with 
Pike's Peak! Here you are also close by Manitou and 
the Garden of the Gods, six miles distant ; it is twelve 
to the summit of the Peak. Coming over from Colorado 
Springs, you first reach Glen Eyrie, a natural park em- 
bellished by nature with curious rock formations ; going 
through this, you come into the Garden of the Gods ; 
this too, is filled with very curiously constructed natural 
formations. Days may be spent in studying this place ; 
a little farther on, and Manitou is reached ; it is a pretty 
village,and from it canyons open in all directions. Here 
one begins to understand what a “‘ canyon” is. (I spell 
it as pronounced.) 

I suppose that Supt. Gove, at Denver, and Supt. 
Brown, at Colorado Springs, will both make arrange— 
ments by which teachers can inspect their towns and 
surroundings with small expense ; they will understand 
that every one cannot afford to hire a carriage to drive 
around. I should counsel no one to attempt to make a 
hurried ascent up Pike’s Peak. Procure some books, 
and read all about these wonderful places. Ingersoll’s 
“ The Crest of the Continent” is an interesting one ; it de- 
scribes these mounains. 

2. The Rio Grande Mountains will be crossed in going 
from Colorado Springs to Salt Lake City. I cannot stop 
to describe them; it would require a hundred pages. 
But I can say that this ride will be remembed by one 
forever. If possible, begin the ride in the morning ; 
and in an observation car. 

While the route from Grand Junction is somewhat 
monotunous, the Wahsatch Mountains relieve it; 
altogether one is amazed a3 he goes along in the bottom 
of an ancient sea. 

8. Salt Lake City is not wholly interesting as a city ; 
the’ mountains that come down into the streets, the 
Mormon temple, the irrigating canals, the queer houses 
put up by Brigham Young, as well as the Lake, distant 
some 20 miles, give it its claims. It is believed by geol- 
ogists that at some remote time, the valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin rivers were filled by a great 
sea, that had its outlet at Monterey. At the same time 
the Great Salt Lake plain was another vast sea. By 
some convulsion the south end of the first mentioned 
sea was elevated, and a break was made at Golden Gate. 
This drained off the waters. This caused a diminu- 
ation of the rainfall on the other sea, and that has been 
slowly drying up. 

4. San Francisco is a city that cannot be described in 
a short article; it must be studied by itself. Perhaps 
room may be found for some illustrations in a future 
article, A. M. K. 





A VERY successful Sunday school bull-fight was 
recently given in Chihuahua, Mexico. The young men 
of the Sunday-school took part in it, and the proceeds 
were devoted to the interior adornment of the‘ parish 
church, 








CO-EDUCATION RECEIVES A CHECK. 





The Rev. Hiram C. Haydn, D.D., was installed Janu. 
ary 24 as President of Western Reserve University, 
which at the present time includes Adelbert College and 
a medical school. His advent to the presidency was 
signaled by the trustees abolishing co-education 
and announcing the project of a separate college in the 
university for women. The fifteen young women now 
in the college will be permitted to complete their studies, 
but no more girls will be received into Adelbert. The 
trustees say that they do not wish to be understood as 
condemning co-education of itself,or in any other place, 
but they “are satisfied that the existence of co-educa- 
tion in the institution is a hindrance to its higbest suc- 
cess in educating young ‘men and thus fulfilling the 
purposes for which it was founded and its endowment 
mainly secured.” The trustees “place upon recoid 
their sympathy with all efforts for the higher education 
of women” and request the new president to take such 
steps as shall seem to him expedient to establish such a 
college for young women. 


AN OBJECTION ANSWERED. 








‘*The normal schools are doing all the work necessary 
to be done in preparing teachers for their work.” 

These schools are doing exvellent work, but it is of 
necessity largely elementary. They receive their 
students with little preparation and graduate the 
largest number from their elementary courses, und 
those who receive the highest certificates are obliged to 
complete all the studies of a high school course of study 
within three years, and in addition study those 
branches especially connected with the history, science 
and art of teaching. It is manifestly impossible to 
compass so much work in so limited a time. The 
result is pedagogical work must cuffer, if academic work 
is thorougnly done, and academic work should be 
thoroughly done. 





COST OF NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 

The cost of the public schools of New York State last 
year was $14,461,775, an increase of about half a million 
over the expenditures of any previous year. Of the total, 
$8,340,118 was expended in the cities. The number of 
children of school age is 1,763,115, of whom 1,037,812 
were enrolled. The State Superintendent asks, ‘‘ What 
should be taught ?” He says the tendency is to under- 
take too much. While the people are not unwilling 
that the state should foster advanced scientism they in- 
sist that this shall not be done at the expense of elemen- 
tary education, clearly understanding that it is better 
that the masses should be thorougbly grounded in funda- 
mentals than that a ‘‘few shall be elaborately t»pped 
out and finished off.” Ninety per cent. of the pupils do 
not get beyond the elementary branches, and there is a 
feeling tha the schools do not, with the large expend- 
itures and their large opportunities, accomplish what 
they ought. 


DO WOMEN LIVE LONGER THAN MEN? 

From recent statistics it seems to be shown that 
woman has a greater tenacity of life than mun, and 
that the Hebrew women are the longest lived of any 
race. Then, too, among insects, the male perishes at a 
relatively earlier period ; in plants the se.ninate blos- 
soms die earliest, and are produced in the weaker 
limbs; and fema’e quadrupeds have more endurance 
than males. Inthe human race, despite the intellectual 
and physical strength of the man, the woman endures 
longer, and will bear pain to which the strong man 
succumbs. Zymotic diseases are more fatal to males 
and more male children die than females. Deverga 
asserts that the proportion dying suddenly is about one 
hundred women to seven hundred men. Intemperance 
apoplexy, gout, hydrocephalus, affections of the heart 
or liver, scrofula, paralysis, are far more fatal to males 
than females, while pulmonary consumption, on the 
other hand, is more deadly to the latter, females in 
cities being more prone to this disease than are those in 
the country. Though there are from two to six per 
cent. more males born than females, yet there is an ex- 
cess of more than six per cent of females in the various 
populations. 

All of these facts are interesting to teachers. 








Do you know the food the growing mind needs dur- 
ing each stage in its development? It is most import 
ant knowledge. 
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BRIEF ITEMS. 
Mr. Horace Davis, who has been practically chosen 
president of the California State University, bas been a 
representative in Congress twice from San Francisco. 
He is fifty years old, a graduate of Harvard, and a 
nephew of Bancroft, the historian, 





PROFESSOR Mary W. Wuitney, who takes Professor 
Maria Mitchell’s place at Vassar College, is an alumna 
of Vassar and not of Harvard as has been stated. She 
has studied, however, at the Harvard Observatory. 





COMMISSIONER of commissioners E. C. Delano, of this 
state was recently married to Miss Emma Graham, of 
Clyde. His last report is a valuable contribution to edu- 
éatidual literature, and contains many thoughtful sug- 
gestions that might be carried into effect to the advan- 
tage of all the schools of this state. 


Dr. ASA GRAY used to describe himself as a Dar- 
winian, a Theist, and an accepter of the Nicene Creed. 





PROFESSOR Maria MITCHELL, LL.D., surprised Vassar 
College lately by resigning a professorship which she 
has adorned througff all the history of the College. She 
felt bound to do this solely on account of the condition 
of her health and het advanced years. 





OLD COMMODORE VANDERBILT, being asked one day 
what he considered to be the secret of success in business, 
replied, ‘‘ Secret? There is no secret about it, All you 
have to do is to attend to your business and go ahead.” 

THE gambling dens at Monaco produced a dividend of 
eighty per cent and seventy-six suicides last year ; ex- 
cellent educational institutions. 





IN one handsome octavo volume, mapped, B. A. 
Hinsdale, Ph. D., will presently issue a work, ‘‘ The Old 
Northwest, With a View of the Lhirteen Colonies, as 
Constituted by the Royal Charters,” in twenty chapters, 
supplemented by an appendix. This work of Mr. Hins- 
dale has a certain timeliness and will doubtless be 
widely read. Townsend MacCown, of this city, will 
publish it, 

WARDEN McCiaveGHry, of the Joliet Penitentiary, of 
Illinois, recently said : 

“The statement that crime has enormously increased within 
thirty years will startle many thoughtful persons. Mr. McClaugh- 
ry makes the statement that, following the reports and statistics 
carefully collated, there are nearly or quite 500,000 criminals in 
the United States, and that only ten per cent. of these are under- 
going confinement. The same authority announces that of this 
500,000 more than one-third, or 167,000, are under twenty years 
of age; that more than 250,000 are under twenty-one; and that 
more than 333,300 are under twenty-two years of age.” 





Mr. W. T. Hornapay, the well-known traveler and 
writer, says that in school and college he formed a mor- 
tal batred of algebra and mathematics in general. His 
career was shaped by reading Audubon’s ‘Birds of 
America” and Du Chaillu’s ‘‘ Equatorial Africa.” 





Anna C. Brooks, the nine-year-old daughter of Pro- 
fessor Brooks, of the Red House Observatory at Phelps, 
N. Y., and who, is said to evince already much of the 
astrcnomical taste of her father, put the following 
original mathematical puzzle to him the other morning 
before she was out of bed : ‘‘ Papa,” said she, ‘‘can you 
write 18 so as to make it 1888?” It was a poser for the 
professor, and he gave it up. ‘“‘ Well, here it is,” said 
Anna—* 18 8—8—Don’t you see?” 


Miss Lewia E. PATRIDGE, is to establish a summer 
school of methods at Scranton, at the close of the State 
Teachers’ Association, next summer. The school is to 
be an institute rather than a convention, and the in- 
struction in the form of familiar talks rather than 
stated lectures. Miss Patridge, herself a woman of 
great ability, with a keen sense of the needs of the 
schools and teachers of to-day, will be assisted by a 
faculty of practical educato:s, who will devote them- 
selves to the best interests of the school, How to make 
and where to get illustrations, better methods of teach- 
ing, combined with the advantages of the normal 
school, are some of the facilities for self-improvement 
which Miss Patridze will offer students of this sumner 
school. 
_ There will be departments of Pedagogy, Technical 
Training in Physica] Education, Illustrative Drawing, 
bad Literature, and a Model School, 





W. N. HAILMAN. 


_ 


Mr. Hailman was born in Glasis, Switzerland, in 1836. 
From 1848-1852, he was a student at the Cantonal Col- 
lege of Zurich, immediately after which he emigrated to 
America with a “friend of his family,” who betrayed 
his confidence, and left him to his own resources. This 
did not break his spirit, but spurred him on to special 
efforts on his own behalf. In 1854,he was teacher of modern 
languages, and natural sciences, at Newcastle, Ky., and 
in 1855, he entered the medical college at Louisville, 
Ky., for the special study of anatomy, physiology, 
and chemistry. From 1857-62 he was teacher of 
the natural sciences in the public high school of Louis- 
ville, and while there introduced object teaching 
in the common schools of the city. Next we find him in 
the army, where he soon rose to the grade of major of 
Union volunteers, Sixth Kentucky Regiment. After 
the war was over he had charge of the German English 
Academy at Louisville, from 1864-1873. During these 
years he wrote ‘‘ Outlines of Object Teaching,” (1866), 
‘* Kindergarten Culture ” (1870), and ‘‘ History of Peda- 
gogy.” From 1873-1878, he had charge of the German 
American Academy at Milwaukee. From 1878-1883, he 
was in charge of the German American Seminary, at 
Detroit, and also principal of the Cass School. During 
these years he wrote “‘ New Education,” and ‘‘ The Ap- 
plications of Psychology to Teaching,” a prize essay. 
From 1883 to the present, he has been superintendent of 
the public schools of La Porte, Indiana, where he has 
written ‘‘ Primary Methods,” and edited ‘‘ Froebel’s Ed- 
ucation of Man.” 

This in brief is an outline of the busy life of one of the 
most earnest and philosophical educational thinkers 
in our country. Mr. Hailman’s mind is quick in 
action, and correct in its intuitions. He looks carefully 
into the reasons and causes of things, and is slow to ac- 
cept conclusions ; but when they are accepted, he holds 
them most tenaciously. He follows no one, not even 
Froebel, only so far as he is convinced he is right, and 
this ethical basis he looks into with great care. His 
mind is logically contemplative, looking carefully at ob- 
jects for the purpose of comparing their properties, and 
making generalizations. Without doubt he has the best 
logical ability of any of the leading teachers in the 
United States to-day. It is on this account he dislikes 
declamation in educational addresses, and is out of 
patience with half baked conclusions. Nothing would 
delight him more than to devote the next five years, in 
connection with a few earnest thinkers, to the inves- 
tigation and solution of several of the unsolved educa- 
tional problems of the present. He is admirably fitted 
to write an ‘‘ Educational Psychology,” also a ‘‘ Philoso- 
phy of Education,” and solve the vexed question of 
how we can shorten the years of the school course, and 
at the same time increase the practical efficiency of its 
work, Mr. Hailman is just now cnjoying the full ma¥ 
turity of his powers, and American teachers may before 
many years expect some substantial additions to the ex- 
cellent quantity of educational literature, he has al- 
ready given them. 





Dr, Epwarp E, SHE, President of the Louisiana 
State Normal School, at Natchitoches, was married 


DEATH OF MR. A. 8S. BARNES. 





Although the death of Mr. Barnes has been expected 
by his friends for several months, its announcement cast 
a gloom over the school-book publishing community in 
this country. such as has not been experienced for many 
years. No name has been more familiar with the school 
fraternity than A. 8S, BARNES, and it would be difficult 
to find a school of any size that does not contain many 
books published by the firm he founded. Thousands of 
men and women studied his first publications in their 
early years, and many of the most advanced text-books, 
in all grades of educational work, from the lowest 
primary to the most advanced college, are now issued 
from his house. 
His sickness lasted for about five months, during which 
time he suffered from liver trouble and other complica- 
tions of disease, and his recovery has not been expected 
for along time. Early last week he seemed comfortable, 
but it was recognized that his recovery was not to be 
expected. He put all his business affairs in order and 
calmly awaited the end. On Thursday night, February 
16, he recognized that he was near to death and called 
his children to his bedside and bade them and his wife 
farewell. He then sank into a comatose state, which 
lasted until his death occurred, Friday night, Feb. 17. 
Mr. Barnes was born in New Haven, Conn., on Jan- 
uary 28,1817. When his father who had been a farmer 
in Southington, Conn., and a merchant in New Haven, 
died, he was ten years old and he went to live with an 
uncle in Hartford, where he obtained employment in the 
publishing-house of D. F. Robinson & Co., and he came 
to this city in 1835. At the age of twenty-one he under 
took the publication of the mathematical works of Pro- 
fessor Charles Davies, in Hartford, and successfully in- 
troduced his arithmetics and Mrs. Emma Willard’s his- 
tory as popular school books. In 1840 he went to Phila- 
delphia and remained ten years, and then removed his 
successful business to this city, and established it at John 
and Dutch streets. 
In 1868 the firm built the present building at John and 
William streets, and in 1880, a building was put up at 
Nassau street and Liberty Alley, in Brooklyn, for print- 
ing, binding, packing, and storage.” There are a score of 
presses in it busily preparing text-books which go to ail 
parts of the world. His brother, his five sons, and a 
nephew are associated with the firm, and there is a 
branch office in Chicago. 
Mr. Barnes was personally interested in educational 
matters in all parts of the country. He has largely aided 
Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., and the Polytechnic 
and Adelphi Academies in Brooklyn and erected a com- 
modius building for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in connection with Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. He was also a member of the Long Island His- 
torical Society, and of the New England Society of 
Brooklyn, and was a leading member and trustee of the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church in Brooklyn for 
many years. His sympathies were broad and deep. In 
religion he was a staunch Congregationalist. The City 
Mission and Tract Society was aided by him, of which 
he was long its president. He was identified with the 
Good Samaritan and other charitable institutions in 
Brooklyn and was also connected with the American 
Missionary Association and the Home Mission Society. 
Altogether Mr. Barnes was a splendid example of 
American manhood, and another, in a long line of illus- 
trious men, who have brought themselves from humble 
beginnings to the foremost place among the business and 
philanthropic men of our century. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC. 


The University of the Pacific is at San Jose, and for 
a new institution is phenomenally flourishing. A. C. 
Hirst, D,D., the president, is from Ohio ; this is his first 
year; he bas about 20 assistants; the pupils number 
450 in all departments, in the Collegiate about 100. of 
the others, some study mu‘ic, some education, some 
law, some art, etc. Probably half of the pupils are in 
the Preparatory department. This is necessitated by 
the absence of academies and high schools, which only 
exist in the cities, Wh le this may not be a university 
in the large sense of the word, it will surely become 
one. Besides many other departments, there is one for 
studying education ; it isin chargeof Prof, 0, H. Mc. 
Grew, The circular says ; 

This scho'! wil} he open to graduates of colleges and 
universities teachers, college students, graduates of pory 
mal and high schools, ar persons of equiv ijent education, 
and two years’ courses of study will be laid out in Peys 








recently to Miss Leonora Walmsley, of Louisiana, 
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chology, and Science and Art of Teaching, and Kinder- 
gartening, and appropriate professional degrees and 
diplomas conferred when completed. The following 
lines of work and training will be taken up. 

I. Human Development and Psychology, especially 
Child Nature and Psychology of Chilkood ; Child-Life 
and its Conditions and Phases of Development and Ac- 
tivity ; The Senses, Intellectual or Civilizing Instincts, 
Faculties, Feelings and Volitions—the unfolding and 
development of each. 

Il. Science of Teaching, Nature and Conditions of 
Education, Laws and Conditions of the Child’s Un- 
folding and Development, Educational Laws and Prin- 
ciples. 

III. Art of Teaching, Applications of Laws and 
Principles, Processes, Methods and Devices in teaching 
various subjects. 

IV. Art of School Management, Organization, Em- 
ployments and Government of the School. 

V. School Systems and School Supervison. 

VI. History of Education, Educational Reformers. 

VIL. Educational Systems of the World and United 
States. 

VIII. The Kindergarten and Froebel System of Ed- 
ucation. 

IX. The New Education, Applications of the Froebel 
System to the Public School, Education by Doing, 
Manual Training and Technical Education, Scientific 
and Practical Education. 

X. Observation and Practice Teaching in Model and 
Training School, Training in Science and Art of Teach- 
ing and Kindergartening. 





AN IDEAL UNIVERSITY, 

An ideal university gives to all who attend its in- 
structions the opportunity of studying all that is known 
on all subjects of human investigation and thought. In 
addition it gives to students, from time to time, such 
recognition as their merits and attainments deserve. 

Because this ideal school does not exist is no reason 
why we should not aim at its realization. Departments 
of literature, arts and sciences, medicice, law, and the- 
ology, are already established: why should not its 
scope be extended and include the science of all sciences, 
and the art of all arts—the art and science of causing 
others to know, in all its aspects—historical, logical, 
ethical, religious, philosophical, social, and polemical ? 
In addition there should be taught the special methods 
of presenting the various subjects taught in our schools : 
the modes of organization, discipline,and courses of 
study. 





IS THERE ENOUGH IN PEDAGOGY TO OCCUPY 
STUDENTS’ ATTENTION? 





The statement has been made that there is not enough 
in pedagogy to occupy the thoughtful attention of a 
student for any considerable lt ngth of time. 

Pedagogy more than any other science touches all 
departments of knowledge, ancient and modern. Its 
history is especially rich in materials. It is not to be 
studied because we wish to know facts, but for the 
purpose of discovering the underlying motive in all the 
great movements, influencing this world’s history. Its 
philosophy is radical. Among the recent questions to 
be studied in addition to those previously mentioned are: 

Manual Training, 

Obligations of the State to the School, 

Improved Apparatus, 

Educational Current Literature, 

Primary Methods, 

Ancient and Modern Languages, 

Science Teaching and Study: its Importance and 
Scopein a Course of Study, 

New Methods of Teaching. 





TRUE TEACHING. 
By CoL. PARKER. 


True teaching must be the adaptation of the subject 
taught to the learning mind. Whatever is above the 
mental grasp of the pupil only serves to weary and dis- 
gust the learner and consequently depresses all healthy 
mental action. Judging from the results within my 
knowledge, by far a greater part of all school work con- 
sists in a useless pilgrimage through a barren desert of 
empty words—a fruitless Sahara. The caise of this is 
not far to seek,—the examinations demand more than 
the children can perform. What teacher ever received a 
class from a lower grade fully prepared for the work 
fixed by the examination for her grade? J] have peyer 


found one. Supposing children have been in the school 
three or four years under poor teaching and know not 
anything thoroughly ; cannot read, write, reckon, or 
think. Now the teacher, who takes such poorly pre- 
pared pupile, must choose one of twocourses. She must 
do the children under her charge the greatest possible 
good by teaching them thoroughly what they have failed 
to learn, and then have them fail entirely of passing the 
uniform examinations; or, by sheer force of verbal 
mewory, the paragraphs, pages and propositions neces- 
sary for the test may be put into their misds. ‘“‘ Having,” 
says Spencer, ‘‘ by our method induced belplessness, we 
straightway make helplessness the reason for our meth- 
oa.” — From an address delivered in 1883. 





THE FIRST WOMAN GRADUATE OF COLUMBIA, 
DEAD. 


Miss Mary Parsons Hankey, age twenty-four, who 
distinguished herself last June by being the first gradu- 
ate in the collegiate course for women in Columbia 
College, died at her father’s house at Garretson’s,Staten 
Island, recently. Her graduation with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts excited unusual interest at the com- 
mencement, and when she went forward to receive 
her diploma the students greeted her with enthusiastic 
applause, and the college yell of “ray, ’ray, ‘ray, 
C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a,” 

Her training had been exclusively at home prior to 
entering the college. She began her studies with her 
father at an early age and became well grounded in the 
grammars and elementary portions of her work. In 
due time she submitted her labors to the test of the 
Harvard examinations and passed in twenty subjects, 
including the classics, prescribed and elective, co-ordi- 
nate branches; mathematics, English, French and 
German and the natural sciences. Her course in lan- 
guages at Columbia included besides those named, 
Latin, Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Italian, and Spanish. And 
in addition to all these attainments she was an excellent 
draughtsman, skilful with the pencil and the brush, a 
musician of good taste and execution, ard an expert in 
all the mysteries of bouse-keeping. President Barnard 
said of her at the time of her graduation : 

‘*T have never known a better example of a finely- 
proportioned and well-rounded education for a woman 
and that woman a lady, than Mary possesses.” 


INDUSTRIAL WORK OF THE MONTCLAIR 
PUBLIC SCHOOL. 








By R. H. CorntsH, Montclair, N. J. 


History. In May, 1881, a special committee was ap- 

pointed to investigate the subject of industrial training, 
and to report at the next annual meeting. The report 
of this committee made in May, 1882, was in favor of 
establishing such a department, and the trustees were 
authorized to take steps to furnish instruction in the 
proper use of wood-working tools to pupils in the gram- 
mar school from twelve to fourteen years of age, and 
one thousand dollars was appropriated for the purpose. 
Accordingly a competent instructor was secured, and a 
room in the third story of the primary building was 
devoted to the shop. 
Outfit. This room is 50x25 ft., one-half of the floor 
space being devoted to small desks for workers in clay, 
and the other half fitted up with four carpenter benches 
each 8 ft.x16, and the lowest 2 ft. 44 in. high. A differ- 
ence of 2 inches in height in all the benches accommo- 
dates all. Three wooden bench-vises on each side allow 
six boys to work at each bench. Twenty-five sets of 
selected carpenter’s tools, and the same number of sets 
of wood-carving tools were purchased, the whole ‘outfit 
costing about $350. Each set for carpenter work had 
the following tools: 3 saws, cross cut, back, and rip; 
brace and } in. bit ; fore-plane, jack-plane, and smooth- 
ing plane; 1 in. firmer chisel; } in. mortising chisel ; 
marking-gauge ; mortise-gauge ; screw-drive ; 2 ft. rule ; 
tri-square ; mallet ; hammer ; oil-stone, and one grind- 
stone for shop. Each scholar made a bench hook and 
winding strips to complete the set. Each set of wood- 
carving tools contained 10 selected chisels ; 1 pr. of iron 
screw clamps ; smail mallet ; oil-stone ; 12 in. ruler. 

Work begun. The school was opened on October 1, 
1882, and the 2nd and 8rd grade grammar classes, 
average age 12} years, were selected. A course of study 
was laid out. As now arranged, the instructor gives 
instruction to the boys of the 4th grammar grade (ist 
year) in clay-modeling, to the 3rd grade (2nd year) in 
carpentry, and to the 2nd grade (3rd year) in wood- 





carving, While the hoys are in the work-shop, the girls 


of the same grades receive instruction from their regular 
teachers in needle-work, embroidery, and plain sewing. 
They design and draw patterns, and then transfer them 
to goods. After this they work out the patterns with 
colored wools and silk. 

The average attendance of each year in the carpenter- 
shop has been about fifty, and in the sewing classes 
about forty pupils. The time devoted to the work has 
been one hour twice a week in school hours. Arrange- 
ments were made so that the usual school studies were 
not interfered with. At the close of the year the pupils 
who have attended the industrial school have passed 
satisfactory examinations in their regular studies, and 
maintained their standing in their classes. 

The aim of the industrial work is not to produce arti- 
cles that have a money value, but to discipline the mind 
through the hand and eye. In his last report Supt. 
Spaulding says : ‘‘ Four years have sufficed to fairly test 
this branch of instruction, and it is safe to say that its 
importance has steadily grown in the estimation of all 
who have carefully watched its progress. Each child in 
the second and third grammar grade receives instruc- 
tion in hand-work two hours a week. No attempt is 
made to teach any trade, and all thought of the market 
value of the products is excluded from the work-shop. 
While the work has, no doubt, great stilitarian value, 
its chief value is disciplinary. The eye and the muscles 
of the hand are recognized as worthy of careful training. 
This training involving, as it does, mental activity, has 
a mental value in developing practical judgment and 
executive power.” 

The cost of starting and carrying on the school has 
been during four years as follows : 


First year, $725.86. 
Second year, 599.34. 
Third year, 582.51. 
Fourth year, 681.19. 


For the benefit of those who are interested in this 
work, the following details, taken from the report of 
Mr. Randall Spaulding, supt. of the Montclair schools, 
are given : 

Pupils draw their own designs on paper or on black- 
board before beginning work. Boys in carpentry class 
have finished the thirty lessons in the course laid out, 
making altogether one hundred and twenty different 
pieces. Boys in carving work have had practice in 
panel work—have made wall brackets, book racks, ink 
stands, card racks, picture frames, etc.; in all seventy 
pieces. 

Boys show great diversity of talent, some becoming in 
a little time quite expert in tool handling, while others 
find it much more difficult. They show much enthusi- 
asm and love for the work ; many are inclined to visit the 
shop during play hours to work. Rigid discipline is 
maintained at all times, but the teacher has scarcely any 
trouble or annoyance. Each boy has a particular place 
assigned to him, and always uses the same set of tools, 
and is held responsible for keeping the tools in order, 
and for returning them to their proper places at the 
close of the lesson. 

Girls in second grammar class, average daily attend- 
ance 27; average age, 12; taught plain sewing. They 
first measured and cut from the goods selected, an 
apron ; second, an underwaist, either tight or half fit- 
ting, each pupil selecting her pattern and muslin, then 
cutting, basting and fitting the same, and after its com- 
pletion working the button holes; then they were em- 
ployed thirdly on flannel skirts, each article having an 
original design embroidered on the hem, using Kensing- 
ton stitch. 

Girls in third grammar class, average daily attend- 
ance, 30; average age, 11; taught to use thimble and 
needle, making splashers, tidies, doyles, bureau covers, 
and table scarfs on butchers’ linen. Each pupil selected 
her pattern, then stamped the goods and outlined the’pat- 
tern with red or black cotton. The stitches taught were 
stem stitch, split stitch, and French knots. Each article 
was fringed and knotted. Then felt goods was used, 
and the same work was done on this material with 
crewels of different colors. Thirdly, plain sewing was 
taught by working on linen aprons. Lastly, scrim or 
canvas was selected for aprons, and in addition to the 
cutting and making, two strips of drawn work were 
made on the bottom of each apron, and in the space 
between that work an original design was outlined in 
silk. The design was first drawn on paper, and then 
transferred to the scrim by the use of impression paper. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN CARPENTRY. 


Lesson 1—Use of hammer, vice, the rule, tri-square. 
Lesson 2—Use of hammer in driving nails and spikes, 
Lessons 3 and 4—Use of plane, 





Lesson 5—Use of jointer. 
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Lesson 6—Use of chalk line and rule. 
Lesson 7—Use of smoothing plane. 
Lesson 8—Use of saw. 

Lesson 9—Use of rip saw. 

Lessons 10 and 11—Use of marking gauge. 

Lesson 12—Use of bit and brace. 

Lesson 13—Practice on lessons 9 and 12. 

Lesson 14—Striking out and boring for mortise. 

Lesson 15—Use of mallet and mortising chisel. 

Lesson 16—Use of paring chisel. 

Lesson 17—Planing to gauge. 

Lesson 18—Making square frames from rough boards. 
Lesson 19—Use of brad-awl and screw driver. 

Lesson 20—Driving nails horizontally. 

Lesson 21—Planing boards out of wind. 

Lesson 22—Use of knife for accurate marking. 

Lesson 23—Making dove tails. 

Lesson 24—Sharpening tools. 

Lessons 25 and 26—Make square frame with locked joints. 
Lessons 27 and 28—Make square frame mortised corners. 
Lessons 29 and 30—Make square frame with mitred corners. 
Lesson 31—Preparing stock, sawing, planing, jointing. 
Lesson 32—Striking out stock for different portions of a box. 
Lesson 33—Halving sides and fitting ends. 

Lesson 34—Putting parts together. 

Lesson 35—Smoothing surfaces. 

Lesson 36—Fitting lid to box. 

Lesson 37—Fitting butts. 

Lesson 38—Fitting lock. 

Lesson 39 and 40--Special instruction in sharpening tools. 








THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department 1s to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practive them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








LANGUAGE LEAFLETs, 





By E, A. FANNING, Norwich, Conn. 
DicTaTion Lesson I. 


Simple Sentences, 
Inquiries, 


THIRD YEAR PRIMARY. 
The Address, 
Monday. 

Come and see the hen and chickens. Are they in the 
coop? ShallI feed them some corn? I hope the fox 
will not get them. 

Tuesday. 

Who will take tea with me? Will you, Grace? Here 

is some tea in my blue cup. Would you like a piece of 


cake? 
Wednesday, 


The rain is over. Come with me Kate, down to the 

gate. Wecan sail our boats in the pool. 
Thursday. 

My boat is a green leaf. Is yours a stick? 
mine is a twig. Doves your boat leak ? 
Friday. 

The birds have flown away. 
It was built by a robin and his 


No, Fred. 


See this empty nest. 
Who built the nest? 
mate, 


Dictation Lesson II. 
FOURTH YEAR PRIMARY. 


The Inquiry. 
The Address, 
Monday. 

Make haste, Walter. The bell is ringing. It is nearly 
nine o'clock. I fear you will be late. Who has seen 
my pencil? Hereitis. Now I cannot find my rubber. 
You are a careless boy. Iam sure you make your 
teacher trouble. 

Tuesday. 
Ned has a show in the barn. Let us go in and see the 


animals. What mustI pay, Ned? Twocents, I will 
pay for Alice, too. Here isadime. Then I must give 
you back six cents. 


Wednesday. 
Ned has made cages for the beasts. See that cloth 
lion, Alice. Doesn’t he look fierce? There are the 


tigers in their den. In this cage I can see a paper 
leopard. And here is a stuffed owl on his perch. You 
have a fine show, Mr. Ned. 


Thursday. 

The white-headed eagle is found in all parts of Amer- 
ica, It bwilds its nest in a tall tree. This nest it keeps 
from year to year. The mother-bird lays two dull-white 
eggs. In February these are hatched. The parent birds 
are very loving to their little ones, If the tree be 
burned or cut down they will not leave the eaglets, 





Friday. 

Once a hunter caught a young eagle. He sold the 
bird to a man who afterwards gave it to a regiment. 
The soldiers carried the eagle to the war. He wasin 
many battles. The smell and smoke of powder seemed to 
please him. He did not fearthe shot and bullets. After 
the war he was cared for by the State of Wisconsin. 
Not long ago he died of old age. 





DEVELOPMENT OF FOURTHS OF NUMBERS. 





By Prin. Cuas. H. GLEason, Newark, N. J. 
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Into how many parts is this circle divided? 

Are they equal or unequal ? 

What is one of the four equal parts into which the 
circle is divided called? 

How do you divide anything into fourths? 

How many pears are there in the circle? 

How many are there in } of the circle ? 

Then what is } of 8 pears? 

Tell, on your slates, } of the numbers around the cir- 
cle, as I point to them. 

Clarence had 8 pears, and gave away } of them. 
How many did he give away? How many did he have 
left? How many fourths did he have left? 

Amy had 12 candies and gave away } of them. This left 
her how many? How many did she give away? What 
is } of 12? 

George had 16 marbles and lost }. How many did he 

ose? 

Warren had 20 marbles and lost }. How many did he 
lose? How many did they both lose? How many more 
did Warren lose than George? 

Lizzie had 24 cents and spent } of them. How many 
did she spend? How many had she left? How many 
dolls could she buy with what she had left, at 3 cents 
apiece? 

What part of the circle is ?? 

How many pears are there in } or } of the circle? 

Tell ? or } of the numbers around the circle as I point 
to them. 

How many pears in } of the circle? 

How many in }? 

What is } of 8? 

Tell } of each number around the circle. 

Susie went to the store with 12 cents, and spent 4 of 
it. How much did she spend? How many toys could 
she buy at 3 cents each? 

# of 20 marbles is how many marbles? Suppose these 
15 marbles were divided equally between three boys ; 
what number would each have? 

May and Jessie go to the store, May having 28 cents, 
and Jessie 16 cents. Each spends } of what she has. 
How much less does Jessie spend than May? 

¢, or the whole number, may be developed in the same 
way. After the children have answered on their slates, 
a number of times, the parts of 8, 12, etc., as shown in 
the circle, they are allowed to answer,in concert, as 
then the slower pupils will have learned to answer 
quickly all questions concerning the fraction under dis- 
cussion. 





TO SIT AND TO SET. 


By Gro. A. STOCKWELL, Providence, R. I. 

Probably the attempt to make correct the use of sit 
and set is almost hopeless. A man at a poultry show 
asked an exhibitor if his fowls were good sitters. He re- 
plied that he did not know whether they could sit or not, 
but he knew that they were good setters. This was said 
with the air of a man who had met a fool and vanquished 
him. 

‘** But,” continued the enquirer, ‘‘ they cannot set ; they 
sit.” ‘‘ Young man,” said the exhibitor, ‘‘ did you ever 
keep poultry?” ‘*No.” ‘Do you knowanything about 


poultry?” ‘‘No.” ‘Then I'd like to know what you 








Further argument was useless. He will continue to 
set hens, but he will never see that the hens sit. 

In his “ Mistakes in Writing English” Bigelow says 
that a ‘‘ man sits a horse,” an‘ that a ‘“‘man sits down 
in a chair.” If aman “ sits a horse,” why does he not 
“ sit a chair?” or, if he “‘ sit in a chair, why does he not 
sit on a horse?” He does ; there is no difference in the 
verb. Bigelow sanctions, ‘‘ He sits down in a chair.” 
The word “down” is superfluous. Man cannot sit any 
other way ; he must sit down. We may expect to hear 
while the world stands, the invitation; ‘‘ Please sit 
down,” and rarely, the proper expression, ‘‘ Please be 
seated,” or, ‘‘ Please sit.” 

Bigelow says, also, that ‘‘ the coat sits,” meaning that 
it fits. Then why not use the verb fit? It does not sit; 
it does not set. It fits. Inanimate things do not sit ; 
they are set. Strictly speaking, man and woman only 
sit. Hens sit, and, according to the lexicographers, dogs 
sit, but the act of sitting as performed by man is not 
copied by any animal. Other languages have different 
words to express similar acts of men and animals. We 
can supply this want in our own language by the selec- 
tion of dissimilar words. 

It is settled that hens and their kind must sit—sit on 
eggs, but they have no right to sit anywhereelse. They 
may perch and roost, and the dog may rest on his 
haunches, but the right to sit is denied them—it is man’s 
right and his alone. 





+e 


RAPID ADDITION. 





1, Add silently and tell how many tens and how many 


units in each group. For example 7+-7+7; two tens, 
one unit. 
6+7-+49. 7+6+-7. 8+-9-+-7. 
8+8-+-6. 6+5-+9. 2+8+6. 


In adding, keep the tens results in the mind ; for ex- 
ample, in 64+7+9, think, 644+4+12=—22; 7+6+-7, think, 
7+8=10 added to (7+3) 10=20. This habit of separa- 
ting and combining quickly so as to see all the tens 
sums is easily acquired, and greatly facilitates the 
rapidity and accuracy of adding. Give many combina- 
tions of three units, until the class is quick and accur- 
ate. Then take four figures, as: 74+-6+-7+-2, 646+7--9, 
8+7+48+6. In each of these the thought runs as fol- 
lows : ; 
10+-10+-2. 10+-10+8. 10+10-+-9. 
This plan applies to large numbers equally as well, as : 
15+-16+-17, 18+-19+11, 17+-11+-12 ; or, 
10+-10+4-10+-1048; 104+10+10+410+8; 10+4-10+-10+-10. 





AUTHORS’ DAYS. 


OUTLINE FOR A CARY EXERCISE. 

Auice Cary, April 26, 1820.—February 20, 1870. 

PuasE Cary, September 24, 1824.—July 31, 1871. 

1. Alice and Phoebe Cary born in a small 
farmhouse eight miles north of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A description of their home is given in the poem, ‘‘ Our 
Homestead,” and they made many allusions to the 
‘*cottage brown and low,” in their other poems. 

2. Recitation. —‘‘ Our Homestead,” by Phoebe. 

8. Quotations.—Allusions in poems to home or fam- 
ily. 

4, Reading.—‘‘ An Order for a Picture,” by Alice, 

5. Sketch.—Their Life. 

6. Recitation.—‘‘ Rich, Though Poor,” by Alice. 

7. Essay.— Parallel on their characters. 

8. Recitation.—‘‘The Hero of Fort Wagner,” by 
Phoebe. 

9, Essay.—Comparison of their literary style. 

10, Singing.—‘‘ One Sweetly Solemn Thought,‘‘ by 
Phoebe. 


were 





A COMPOSITION OUTLINE ON FISHES. 
What is a fish ? 
Why cannot a fish live on land ? 
Of what use are its scales ? 
Have fishes eyelids? 
How do they breathe ? 
How are they caught? 
Describe a net. 
What is bait? How is it used? 
Name some kinds of fishes, and describe one kind, 
Describe ‘‘ going fishing.” 
Is the whale a fish? Why? 
Is the seal a fish? Why? 
Is the porpoise a fish? Why? 





know about their sitting or setting, I tel] you they set,” 


Why cannot a fresh water tish live in salt water? 
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PAPERS READ AT THE MEETING OF THE 


Department of Superintendence, 


WasHineTton D. C., Fes. 14, 15, 16, 1888. 


HOW, AND TO WHAT EXTENT, CAN MANUAL 
TRAINING BE ENGRAFTED ON OUR 
SYSTEM OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 





The discussion of this question opened with a paper by 
Charles H. Ham, of Chicago. His treatment of the sub- 
ject was especially full, thorough, logical, and satisfac- 
tory, and we very much regret that we were not able to 
get a full report of what he said. The following outline 
contains some of the principal thoughts, but by no means 
gives an idea of the clearness of those thoughts, or the 
thoroughness of the arguments he presented. The 
beauty of the closing sentences wus especially noticed by 
those who heard him, and we shall make an effort in the 
near future to present in full, at least this portion of his 
address, in the columns of THE JOURNAL. 


CHARLES H. Ham. 


The effort to avoid labor is the chief curse of the human 
race. Idleness is a socialcrime. Work is the law of life 
and hence the duty of all. 

The schools do not train men to be useful, but to make 
others useful. In a country of equal rights this is a sole- 
cism. 

This defect in our education dates back to Greece. It 
originatedin slavery. Education then was for a few, 
whereas now it is for all. 

Since Magna Charta, the Pilgrims, the French Revolu- 
tion, and Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation there is 
no longer occasion for directive intelligences. In a word 
the education suitable to the slavery epoch is not suita- 
ble to the epoch of freedom. 

The race has made a vast orem. Inductive philoso- 
phy has taken the place of abstract speculation ; but con- 
servatism controls educators. 

Work is the most potent of educational forces. 
Illustrations of this fact may be found in the extremes 
of art—in the early Italian painters and sculptors whose 
fingers were disciplined to skill in the goldsmith’s shops ; 
and in the lives of the world’s distinguished mechanics, 
notably that of George Stephenson who compassed more 
good for man than all the soldiers, statesmen, and schol- 
ars of his time. 

Rabelais, Montaigne, Bacon, Comenius, Rousseau, Pes- 
talozzi, Froebel, Carlyle, Huxley, Spencer, Dr. Mauds- 
ley, and Ruskin are cited as authorities in support of the 
yr ee value of drawing, object lessons and construc- 
tive exercises. 

There is abundance of room for manual training in the 
schools. The students of the manual training schools of 
Chicago, St. Louis, Toledo, Philadelphia, and Boston, 
spend three hours a day in hand work and yet make as 
much academic progress as the pupils in the city high 
schools. This is the most important fact ever disclosed 
by educational history ; for it not only proves that there 
is room in thehighschools for manual training, but it 
shows nenshabedly its superiority over prevailing meth- 
ods of instruction. 

Doubtless this is revolution, but revolution, far from 
being the equivalent of destruction, is the great conserv- 
ing force. Revolution represent the steps of human 

rogress. Butthe conservative always cries, ‘‘ Halt!” 
He is always holding the citadel and uaee hein it. 

The false notion that hand work is degrading must give 
way. It has no legitimate ~— in existing social con- 
ditions. Itis an insult to iudustry,talent and genius—the 
triple power that moves the modern world. And this 
power must control the schools. 

Labor alone is fundamental. We do not live by liter- 
ature but by labor. Let the hand of labor be unlifted and 
there ensues an unfruitful pause.* Silence in the field, 
the factory and the shop means want equally in the 

yalace and the hut. The hand which feeds, clothes, 

ouses, and warms the whole human race must be 
trained. 

The question how, and to what extent can manual 
training be engrafted on our system of public schools, is 
not to be answered in thirty minutes, nor at all by a lay- 
man. Upon school superintendents rests this responsi- 
bility. 

Until work instruction shall have been widely intro- 
duced it cannot be systematized. Many exercises will 
be tried ; some will be found to possess greater pedagog- 
ic value than others. The best will be retained, the poor- 
est discarded. So the new methods will be organized. 

Labor is as sacred as manhood and hence a fit basis for 
education. Labor is nota mer mag oy because no A awe 
can reduce it to possession in the hands of the alleged 

urcha er; it isa spark of Divinity. Work then, being 

ivine, is a worthy foundation on which to build the 
educational structure. 

Reform is needed. The social and economic condi- 
tions which confront us are of the most alarming nature ; 
and educators cannot escape responsibility. he more 
dazzling the aspect of our civilization the more terror it 
inspires ; the schools have sown the seed, not of moral 
health but of civil death. 

All men ought to be made familiar, experimentally, 
with the toil and thought that enter into the construc- 
tion of those things of use and beauty which contribute 
to the welfare of the human family. So only can we 
realize the social and economic value of the men and 
women who perform the hand labor of the race. The 
labor question has been raised and it must be settled 
jatiy. It will press more heavily upon our children 


it does upon us, Let us prepare them for the dis-! ¢ 


cussion by making the schools the workshops of hum _ni- 


The question of questions remains: ‘‘ How shal the 
children be gathered into the schools and kept there f rom 
the kindergarten age to the age of Few maturity ?” 
The progress made in product multiplying machinery 

rmits us to dispense with the labor of children. _It is 

e shame of the age that pale-faced, hollow-eyed child- 
ren should toil that men and women may rest and feast. 
Against this I protest and say without reserve that it is 
the duty of the great army of educators of the country 
to enter upon a crusade for the rescue of the millions of 
innocents from the neglect, the stupidity and the brutal- 
ity of man. 

Supt. A. P. MARBLE. 


Superintendent A. P. Marble, of Worcester, Mass., fol- 
lowed Mr. Ham, and opposed the views advanced by 
those who pro to engraft such beep wy Poa the pub- 
lic schools. e apparent demand for this kind of train- 
ing. he said, lacks unity. Its advocates do not agree in 
its purpose. This demand, he said, rests upon a wide- 
spread denunciation of the aims and results of the public 
schools : Ist. That pupils acquire a contempt for honest 
toil. The very opposite, Mr. Marble claimed, was true ; 
and the chief obstacle to the usefulness of the schools is 
the desire of the children to leave and go to work. 2d. 
That the high schools, especially, beget an ambition for 
literary or professional pursuits. On the contrary, statis- 
tics prove that no undue proportion of the —_ engage 
in these pursuits. The peakes denied also the charges 
that under the present system the rang | of observation 
is not cultivated, and the assumption that pupils have 
not the use of their hands. 

The mind chiefly needs training, and the bodily activ- 

ity least requires it as the child enters school. Such 
training, he said, would not cure all social evils, strikes, 
failures, and political dishonesty. Good teaching, and 
not manual training, is necessary for right mental cul- 
ture. Special training schools, like those at Chicago and 
St. Louis, are useful. Manual training should not be 
engrafted, except in the general form of drawing and 
elementary snodaling. Special schools should be created 
as fast as they are needed. The tendency is to include 
too much in the public school course. This training 
should be provided for outside. Like the wooden horse 
in ancient Troy, the carpenter's shop in the public school 
would prove destructive. We do not need engrafting, 
and we do not wish to uproot the tree. What we need, 
if anything, is more shrubbery and trees in the vacant 
spots in the field of life—that is, special schools. 
This by no means represents what Mr. Marble said. 
Our opinion concerning the merits of his address will be 
found in the editorial columns of this number, to which 
the attention of our readers is specially invited. 


Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


The discussion was continued by Dr. Nicholas M. 
Butler, of New York, president of the Industrial Ed- 
ucation Association : 

Webster defines engraft as ‘‘to fix or set firmly or 
deeply,” and the question now before the department of 
superintendence is not one of theory, but of ways and 
means. It may be paraphrased thus : How and to what 
extent can the training of the child’s powers of expres- 
sion by delineation and by construction be fixed or set 
firmly and deeply in our public school course of study? 
We are not at this time called upon to discuss the philos- 
ophy of this matter. That stage is, or ought to be, past, 
for a body of educators such as this. It has been incon- 
testably established that the powers of expression by 
delineation and construction, the judgment and the exec- 
utive faculty must be trained as well as the observation, 
the memory, and the power to reason. The history of 
education, the history of civilization, and the science of 
pedagogy all focus upon this point. What is said about 
teaching trades, turning the schools into workshops, 
over-crowding the teachers and pupils, and so on, has no 
more relevancy in this discussion than a dissertation on 
the injurious effects of ice-water, or an objection based 
on the rigors of a Dakota winter. The question relates 
to education, purely and simply, and to education in the 
broadest sense in which we use the word. It has no 
reference to any kind of special training, whether tech- 
nical or professional. And the subject is both too 
pressing and too important to permit us to spend time in 
wandering off to fight duels with wind-mills, or with the 
creatures of any one’s vivid imagination. 

In answering the question put before us by the execu- 
tive committee, experience will certainly have weight, 
and conclusions based upon what has nm done and 
what is doing, will unquestionably’ out-weigh any opin- 
ion deduced from mere theoretical assumptions. It 
been my privilege to see manual training re wen on 
the public school course of study in the model school of 
the New York College, for the training in the special 
classes conducted by the same institution. I have seen 
and am daily seeing manual training in operation from 
the kindergarten to the high school. e effect of it 
upon the general school work is remarkable, ially 
when we have in mind how short a time the pupils have 
been in attendance on the school, and that the work has 
been surrounded by a number of embarrassing limita- 
tions. I could spend ten times the ten minutes allotted 
to me this morning in recounting the details of the work 
and in telling you its beneficial effect not only on partic- 
ular children, but upon the school as a whole. That, 
however, must be passed by, and I shall simply state the 
principle on which I have proceeded in engrafting man- 
ual training in the public school course. It is that on 
ape Nttanedene mate manual training must be 





ual training cannot be treated as an annex or 
to the traditional course of study. It does not 
admittance as a favor, it demands it as a right, 





The attempt, now making in certain localities, to add 
manual training as an extension to the present course of 
study, cannot have full measure of success, if any. If 
manual training is expedient, if it is necessary, then the 
curriculum must be overhauled with reference to its 
admission. We cannot increase the length of the school 
course, nor the length of the school day, nor the tasks 
now imposed on teacher and pupil. Therefore, the en- 
grafting of manual training involves the whole question 
of the course of study, and opens up a way to put the 
course of study on such a scientific and rational, instead 
of on an empirical and haphazard basis. I believe that 
this can be done. I will take it for granted that the 
length of the school day now is quite sufficient. . . . 
As the child grows and develops, the higher mental 
wers, such as conception, judgment, and reasoning, 
in to assume importance, the in-taking powers make 
increasing demands, and a relatively greater and more 
varied training must be provided for them. The studies 
which appeal to the in-taking powers and train them, 
are number, lan, e, geography, history, and elemen- 
tary science. Those which appeal to the expressive 
powers and train them, are reading, writing, physical 
exercises, drawing, and constructive work. Construc- 
tive work is included under the term manual training. 
Drawing, which lies at the basis of all constructive work, 
is the training of the power of expression by delineation, 
is the training of the power of expression by construc- 
tion, and must go side by side with the latter. The con- 
structive work will be represented in the various grades 
by the material within the power of the child to handle 
and use. It will be block-building, stick-laying, paper- 
folding, and easy clay work in the kindergarten. It will 
take the form, in the higher a" of wood and metal 
work, sewing and cooking. In the university it is re 
resented by the laboratory methods in the scientific 
departments. It is not for a moment asserted that any 
one of these studies is independent of the others, and 
appeals to a single faculty, and to a single faculty only. 

e inter-action and inter-dependence of studies is as 
complex and as complicated as the inter-action and 
inter-dependence of the human faculties. It may, how- 
ever, be broadly asserted that manual training, while 
appealing directly to the powers of expression, reacts 
very strongly upon the power of observation. The child 
can never delineate exactly, nor construct correctly, un- 
less he observes accurately. 

With such a frame-work for the course of study as 
here indicated, we look to psychology and school-room 
experience to furnish us the material for its amplifica- 
tion. The normal course of study which we shall one 
~ reach will be built up in some such way as this. It 

ill not be a Procrustean structure absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly alike for all localities and for all schools, but 
it will have in it a principle, and that principle will be 
founded on a scientific basis, and the highest duty of the 
educator will be its —— to his own particular 
needs and demands. But nowhere, and under no cir- 
cumstances, will manual training be omitted from it. 
It will be a and re set and fixed in the scien- 
tifically devised course of study. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. B. POWELL, 


Of Washington City, followed Dr. Butler in some very 
pertinent remarks, in which he most earnestly advocated 
manual training in the public schools. We are sorry 
that we are not able to present even an outline of what 
he said in this week’s paper, but we hope to be able to do 
so in the near future. 


H. H. BELFIELD. 


H. H. Belfield, Director of the Manual Trainin 
School, Chicago, Ill., followed Superintendent Powell, 
and made the following remarks : 


‘Ong of the evidences of the slow evolution of the race is the 
difference of opnion prevailing, even in this age, in re- 
on to the true province of educ tion. Besides minor 

ifferences, two totally diverse theories are strenuously ad- 
vocated The friends of the one,maintain that no education 
is worth anything which does not first of all inculcate the 
duty, and develop the power of self-support. The other 
party scoffs at this ‘bread and butter’ theory, and as 
stoutly maintains that nothing having any pr ct:cal or 
pecuniary end in view should ever be granted a fooihold, 
in a public school ; that the development of a child 1s the 
first and only object of education. 

It may be ible that there are elements of truth in 
both these views, although apparantly diametrically op- 

. In fact these two theories come into collision prin- 

cipally, if not wholly, in regard to elementary and secon- 
dary instruction, since they both believe ia profe:sional 
schools at public expense. I think that we are all agreed, 
also, that the object of a collegiate education is to fic a man 
to enter upon the study of a profession, to make him a 
good citizen, to play well his part in life, whatever it may 
be, and to enable him to enjoy life, in tne highest sense of 
the word ‘enjoy.’ The best educated man, a-ide from his 
professional training, is he whoee mental, moral, ard 
physical —- are best developed. Tois man is prepared 
to do well whatever he may undertake. Before he is edu- 
cated as a lawyer, or as a physician, he has been educated 
asaman. Unfortunately, a collegiate training is po8sible 
to a very small number of our ple. Prof. Huxley 
thinks ‘the great mass of mank nd have neither the liking 
vor the aptitude for either literary, or scientific, or artistic 
pursuits ; nor, indeed, for excellence of any sort.’ Be this 
as it may, we all know that a very limited pumber of our 
pees ever enter a h gh school, much less graduate from 
t In Germany, where the number of highly educated 
men is supposed to be,and probably is, in larger proport.on 
than in our own country, over 96 per cent, of ali mals 
ores ten yeons of age, are possessed of an elementary edu- 
cation only, 

The public school has been called ‘the poor man’s col- 
lege ;’ it oly gives the great mass of our people all 
the ‘schooling’ they ever have, Shouid it not therefore, 
fit its pupil for his life work, as the coilege firs for his life 
work him who has enjoyed its advantages ? Should it not 
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give him a ‘liberal education,’ viewed from the stand- 
point of the working man, as the college gives a ‘liberal 
educition’ viewed from the sande int of the scholar? 
S.ould it not be a pre tion for his technical work, as 
the college is a pr‘ paration for the technical work of the 
professional man ? 

he well educated man has many fie’ds open to him: 
law, medicine, divinity, business, etc. The grammar or 
private school has very few open to him, and for want of 
prep®rafory training, is cften compelled to enter those in 
which little skill and intelligence are necessary, and com- 
petition, therefore, verv great. 

I am rot able to agree with those who demand that the 
public school shou'd teach a boy a trade. It should.I think. 
teach what is demanded of ell. The co'lege is not a pro- 
fessional school ; it paves the way for professional trainirg 
of all kinds. So the public school should pot be a trade 
schoo], but should pave the way for many trades. It 
shou'd give a Jiberal education to the brain and the hand, 
as far asitcap,ard rot. by training the brain only, lav foun- 
dations for nrofessioval training only. Hand training is 
needed by all; by the professional man, as well as by the 
art'st and artisan. So eminent a man as James Nasmvth 
advocates as an essential part of education, the simple 
handling of fragile articles, the moving of them from one 
part of a room to another part. 

Do not understand me to decry trade schovuls. If the 
manufacturers were as wise in this respect as they are 
sbrewd in mest things, they would establish trade schools 
as the physicians establish medical schools, ard the law- 
yers Jaw schools. The public school should fit a bov to 
enter a trade scho-l with the alphabet of the trade, 
as the college fits the boy to enter a professional school with 
the a'phabet of the profession. 

It 18 an erroneous potion that a manual training school 
is a trade school. The best equipped manual training 
schools do not profess to take the place of the apprentice- 
ship, Thev have the rudiments of several trades, and the 
intellectual power to acquire several tr+des easily. 

It mav be of interest and value to consider for a moment 
who advocate and who oppese manuel training. Whi'e 
ravy of its friends are found in the teaching profession 
the largest number of its e»rliest advocates were not— 
rether, are not teachers, Ido not forget Drs. Runkle ard 
Woodward, Mr. McAlister and cthers: but it is neverthe- 
le‘s true, that the teechers generally bave heen slow to an- 
preciate this education. I will remember the large ard 
en' busiast*c gather'ng that greeted General Walker’s ad 
dress last July at Chicago: but I al*o remember the reet- 
ings at Saratoga and e'sewhere, where the friends of 
fet = training numbered a score, and its enemies were 
egion. 

Con ider the founding of the Chicago Manual Training 
School. It was fir:t advocated in the public press hy a 
Jawyer, Colonel Augustus Jacvhson, and by the gentlemar 
who read the first paper of this morning. neither of the 
two heing a teacher The school was organized and is 
owred by the commercial club of Chicago, »n association 
of six y merchants and manufac‘urers, mestly merchants. 
not a professional man of any kind among them. Some of 
these sixty men are not what are called educated men: 
others are college bred. Not the style of college bred 
mep, however, who decry collegiate training, ‘Soomnen 
it does nct produce ready made book-keepers, or rail- 
roai men; but men who advocate the study of Latin 
and Greek, frem a business pomt of view. These men 
fourded the Chicago Manus! Training School, and there 
was Dot a school-master among them. 

To these facts may be added another. viz. : that the great 
majori'y of visitors to the Chicago Training School, are 
business men, lawvers, and doctors: and thev all regret 
that it was not their good fortune to have such traiving 
The clergymen ard the teachers, the men who come into 
content with the world least of all, generally eye it as- 

ance, 

Is it not porsible that a wider acquaintance with the 
ac'ual needs of the age might change the views of the ped- 
agogues and the ministers? Are not we school-master: 
disposed to believe that there is no education except book 
edoration ? Do we not act on the hvpothesis, even if we 
disclaim it, that the ro gra of education is knowledge, ig- 
noring the fundamebtal fact that the great end of educa- 
tion is action through knowledge? Pestalozzi said, ‘Edu 
cation is the geperation of power.’ Huxley says, ‘What 
men need is as much knowledge as they can assimilate and 
org nize into a basis for action.’ 

Our p'ans of primary education change as the nature ot 
the child is better understood. The kindergarien is a 
great stepin the direction of training the child in accord- 
ance with the laws of its being. I expect to see the ue of 
things enercach still more upon the use of booksia the 
early years of the child’s life. Ronssean’s remark is cer- 
tainly trne of the child in his early years. ‘One hour’s 
work will teach your pupil more things than he can 
remember from a whole dav’s explanation.’ I am rot sur- 

rised that a “ connecting class” has been found necessary 

tween the kindergarten, and the primary school. The 
primary school methods repress the child’s demands for 
activity of body (ard of mind, alse) mstead of directing 
them. Those restless energies of the fledgeling should be 
utilized to his education, instead of being considered ob- 
siacles to it. The child is mischievous, because he has 
nothing else to do with his hands. In my judgment, 
manual training would pay its cost simplv as an aid to dis- 
cioline. In no school is there such opportunities for prac- 
tical joking as in the manual training school; as in no 
school 1s there so little. 

I heve no solicitude concerning the future of manual 
training. The subject has gained the attention of Ameri- 
can teachers, and of the Americar public. You and the 
large body of intelligent and thinking men, and women 
whom you represent, will think and work the mstter tw its 
log'cal result,and you will make mannal training an essen- 
tial part of the curriculum of the public school.” 


Hon. M. A. NEWELL, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Maryland, 
said : 


“When I first considered this question of manual train- 
ing, I began as Mrs. pomaenee says matrimonial specu] -- 
tions onght to begin ‘ with a littie aversion.’ Further ac- 
guaintance, however, resu'ted in an ardent devotion 
Woich would probably have lasted till the end of my life, 
had it not been for the overwhelrring argoments of my 
friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. Marble). I had thought, 
in my simplicity, that our public school system was stil! 
imperfect; or to say the least, immature. But ay Stent 
has convinced me tbat I am wrong, It isa‘ thing of beauty’ 
and ‘a jov fyrever.' No man should lay a profane hand ov 
this sacred ark, It needs neither revolution nor reforma- 


tion, and the introduction ef manual training into our al- 
ready perfect school system, would be equivalent to a 
revolution. It 1s true, one can hardly specify which of our 
systems is the really perfect one; whether it is the Virginia 
system or the Mas‘achuset's system, and if it be in 
Massachusetts it would be bard to say in what particular 
locali' v this perfection is to be found—in Springfield to day, 
or in Quincy before the advent of Col. Parker. But what 
can be more certain than that the system which produced 
such brilliant geniuses as Ciay, and Webster, and Everett, 
and Sumner, and Lincoln needs no support from this new 
fangled auxiliary called ‘manual training.’ Indeed the 
only instance of Jate years in which a president of the 
United States fell short of the standard of his predecessors 
and the expectations of the people was that of a man whore 
common echool education has been ruined by a post-gradu- 
ate course of manual treiping. How thankful we should 
be that Alexander Hamilton, and Thomas Jefferson, and 
Charles Sumner never learned to drivea nail or run a jack- 
plane ! 

I was particularly struck with Mr. Marble’s argument 
that ‘ manual training’ is unnecessary because children can 
use their hands very expertly before they come to school: 
any further training would be as superfluous as the teach_ 
ing of grammar to a chiid who already knows how to talk, 
Whatimbeciles these professors at West Point must be who 
pretend that it is necessary to teach the cadets to walk, as 
if that had not been a common exercise from youth up- 
wards. 

Another most convincing argument against manual 
training was urged by Mr. Mable. The advocates of this 
innovation claim that youn, people should be taught the 
use of tools. But how is that possible ? says Mr. M. What 
tools will you select ? The hammer? Why, acarpenter’s 
bammer is not a blacksmith’s hammer, and a blacksmith’s 
hammer is not the same as a silvefsmith’s. The difficulty 
is just as great es to teach the useof thepen. A boy ac- 
ustomed to the ‘gray goose-quill’ is non plused, when 
he takes up a steel pen, and if trained tothe use of a steel 
pen he will need new lessons to make a gold pen familiar. 
Even in steel pens every one knows that a child who can 
write with a ‘ Gillott’ needs months of practice before he 
can use an ‘ Esterbrook.’ ”’ 


Mr. Ham was given five minutes in which to close the 
discussion. He said: 

“The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Marble, reminded 
me of the teacher who asked a pupil to describe the great Am- 
erican desert, but in turn was asked, by the visitor, if she did 
not know that the great American desert produced the finest 
wheat in the world? He reminded me of the pupil * well up’ in 
geograpby who was surprised to learn that her father's back gar- 
den was a part of the earth. He reminds me of the * philosopher’ 
appointed to criticis: a paper I once read before the Chicago 
Philosophical Society, who began by saying: ‘I have long been 
of the opinion that any man who proposes to put anything ncw 
into the public schorls ought to be sent to a lunatic asylum.’ He 
reminds me of Dr. Zimmerman, superiotendent of German in the 
schools of Chicago, who lately declared, in a committee report of 
the board of education of that city, that‘ ideas find their expres- 
sion alone in words.’ The gentleman is against ‘novelty.’ Hes 
against * progress.’ He said so. If be meant what he said, I re- 
spectfully suggest that he is unfit for any position in the fleld of 
education, If he intenéed to perpetrate a joke, I suggest with 
due deference that this is no place for displays of wit. Tbe sub 
ject of education is a serious one ; it is the most importantsubj ct 
that can engage the attention of man. The profession of educa- 
tor should be raised to the first dir nity, not degraded by indul- 
gence in vain trivialities. Mr. Marble made extensive quotations 
from my published work on manual training, referring to the 
passages invariably with asneer. But sneering is not aigument, 
and I do not feel that it is necessary to occupy ths brief minutes 
accorded me for reply, in consideriag the details of bis paper. I 
have submitted my views to the convention, and the gentleman 
bas submitted bis sneers. I am willing that the verdict should be 
rendered in the case as it s ands. 

The questi n of education is the supreme question of this, as of 
every age. To belittle it is to destroy the last hope of progress. 
No truly grcat mind can fail to expand with generous warmth 
when the subject is brought forward for discussion. Flippancy 
in the treatment of any phase of it is entirely out of place. It 
deserves the most conscientious attention of all noble minds. 
Tbe question of the hour is to make education more practica'. 
As I remarked in my opening paper, we do not live by literature» 
but by labor. I bow to no one in my love of the beautiful in lit 
erature, but I detect greater beauty in greater use. There is, to 
me, mcr: sentiment in a locomotive ora st amship than there is 
in the works of Shakespeare. George Stephenson is a grander 
figure in the history of the progress of man, than a score of the 
fist statesmen of that time. The influence of Mr, Bessemer’s 
new process of steel manufacture reaches to the ends of the earth. 
and tbat inflaence is everywhere and always beneficent. I can- 
not close without renewing my solemn plea in behalf of children. 
It is time for us to do justice to them—justice which is the 
sweetest of mercies. It is time for us to say with unfaltering 
purpose, little children sball no longer work that mcn and women 
may Jive in idleness. In my paper of th’s morning, I had the 
pl asure to cite many great names in support of the educational! 
theory, which it is the chief purpose of my life to see edopted as 
the ccrner-stone of our system. I beg once more to draw atten- 
tion to those names. They are the great teachers, scientists, and 
philosophers of the ages, They illumine history and shine like 
stars of the first magnitude in the firmament of literature, They 
have blaged a path for educational progress. It 1s unsafe to dis- 
regard their lofty precepts. Danvers of eyery description sur- 


round and threaten us. The labor question towers above all 
others, and it can be settled only according to the dictates of jus- 
tice ; all other roads lead to despair, If we heed the utterances of 
Rabelais. Montaigne, Bacon, Locke, Roysscau, Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel, Carlyle, and Spen.er, we may organize, on the solid founda- 
tion of labor, a system of education whose aim and mission it 





sball be to regenerate the race,” 
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INSTITUTES. 


The purpose of the county institute was first discussed 
on Tuesday, P. M., by State Supt. Jesse B. Thayer, of 
Wisconsin. His paper was an able argument in favor of 
eee institute work. He was followed by State Supt. 

. M. Follette, of Indiana. After him State Supt. 
Richard Edwards, of Illinois, discussed 


INSTITUTES IN ILLINOIS. 


By Hon. RicHARD Epwarps, State Superintendent 
Public Instruction. 


1. They are conducted under the direction and au- 
thority of the county superintendents of schools. But 
the instructors employed must be licensed by the state 
superintendent. In all other respects the entire responsi- 
bility comes upon the county superintendent. He fixes 
the course of study, appoints the conductor and the in- 
structors, with the qualification just named, and deter- 
mines every question that arises concerning the manage- 
ment of the institute. 

2. The law requires that the institute shall continue at 
least five days. As a matter of fact, in most cases, it 
continues from two to four weeks. Asa rule the county 
superintendent prolongs the meeting as long as his funds 
will permit. 

8. The course of study is commonly, and perhaps 
always, both academic and professional. In this matter 
a judicious superintendent considers the wants of the 
teachers and of the schools. In some of the counties few 
persons ever apply for situations as teachers, who are not 
well prepared in the academic studies. For such the 
most valuable training will be in the principles and meth- 
ods of education. In many counties this part of the work 
is emphasized, and by far the larger part of the time is 
devoted to it. But in some counties the preparation of 
teachers is less perfect, and drill in academic work is 
really necessary. This however isso conducted, academ- 
ic instruction is so given, as to illustrate the best methods, 
and to exhibit the truest principles of teaching. Prob- 
ably in no institute held in this state is the work exclu- 
sively professional or exclusively academic. 

4. The cost of conducting the teachers’ institutes in this 
state varies greatly. In some cases it does not exceed 
$50, in others it amounts to $500. This depends largely 
upon the size of the county, the number of persons who 
apply for teachers’ certificates, and the liberality of the 
— boards of supervisors. 

5. The funds for the support of the institutes are de- 
rived from (1) the fees paid by candidates for teachers’ 
certificates. Every applicant for an examination for such 
certificate, and for each renewal thereof, is required to 
pay a fee of $1. (2) Besides this the county superintend- 
ent is directed to demand a registration fee of $1 each 
from every member of the institute who does not hold a 
certificate. This money the county superintendent is re- 
quired to pay into the county treasury, and it can only 
be drawn out therefrom upon orders to defray the ex- 
penses of the institutes which the county superintendents 
are authorized tohold. County boards sometimes aid the 
superintendent with mi oropriations from county funds. 

6. Every person holding a valid teacher's certificate 
from the county superintendent is entitled to five days’ 
gratuitous instruction in the county institute. If the in- 
stitute continues for a longer period, such a tuition fee 
may be charged as the county superintendent deems ad- 
visable, and the teachers are willing to pay. In some 
instances the funds in the hands of the superintendent 
are sufficient to continue the institute gratuitously for 
two or more weeks, 

7. Besides these institutes shorter meetings of teachers 
are provided for in a law passed by the last legislature. 
The time spent by teachers in attendance upon such 
meetings, to the extent of five days in the year and three 
days during any one term, is considered as school time, 
and the teachers are paid for such attendance as if they 
had been employed in their schools. This law would ap- 
ply also to attendance upon regular institutes for the in- 
dicated number of days, if they should be held during 
term time. Asa matter of fact our regular institutes are 
mostly held during the summer vacation. 


A very interesting discussion followed this paper, an 
outline of which we shall give next week. 


On Wednesday, A. M., an exhaustive paper was read on 


HOW SHALL THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 
TEACHERS BE DETERMINED? 


The following is the paper in full, which our thought- 
ful readers in all parts of the country will read with 
interest : 

By Hon. A. 8. DRAPER, State Supt. Pub. Inst. in N, Y. 


Who shall be permitted to teach in the public schools, 
and by whom, in what manner, and upon what general 
principles shall the qualifications of teachers be deter- 
mined, is a question than which there is none more vital 
connected with the administration of schools. It goes to 
the very root and foundation of all substantial school 
work. When an unqualified person is certified under 
legal forms and by the law’s officers to be qualified, it 
not only casts reproach and discredit upon the law and its 
officers, but it ee school administration into con- 
tempt. The unqualified teacher is a blight upon the 
schools. He has a certain advantage over his qualified 
neighbor engaged in the same work, for he is willing to 
work for less money and submit to more indignities, and, 
accordingly, he finds the most ready employment. So 
long as an indiscriminate issuance of certificates con- 
tinues in any state no matter whether under the forms 





of law or not, there can be no such thing as a teaching 
profession, no general and proper exaltation of the 
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teacher’s vocation, and no systematic organization for 
aggressive and progressive educational work. 

What has been and is being done to make sure that 
only proper persons are in charge of the public schools? 
I will endeavor to state the situation fairly and as fully 
as Icanina paragraph. From the early days there have 
existed some sort of legal provisions against unqualified 
teachers. All of the states have provided some statutory 
method for determining and certifying the qualifications 
of teachers. Each state has a way peculiar to itself. The 
school laws of the different states to which I have been 
able to refer, indicate that examinations are held and 
licenses issued very generally by or under the direction 
of state boards in the West, by county boards in the 
South, while in conservative New England the old- 
fashioned, time-honored school committeemen inspect 
the schools and license the teachers. New Jersey has as 
good a system I should think as any state in the Union. 
I presume I will not be wide of the mark if I say that 
generally, there are three classes of authorities for grant- 
ing licenses in the different states, viz.: First, a state 
board or superintendent, Second, normal schools and 
Third, county or district boards or commissioners in the 
country and city boards or superintendents in the cities: 
I have no means of determining with any degree of accu- 
racy what proportion of the teachers’ licenses of the 
country are issued by these r tive classes of authority 
but I have no doubt but that a very large part, probably 
four-fifths of them, are by county, district, city or town 
officials. In many cases where licenses are issued by 
state authorities, they are predicated upon the action of 
local boards or officers. In most cases these local officials 
are elected by popular vote, although in one or two 
states they are chosen by the school trustees in their 
respective jurisdictions, and in one or two other cases, 
they are appointed by state boards. Ordinarily they are 
not required to show that they qualifications for 
determining the qualifications of others. They do not 
follow any systematic or open-handed procedure, except 
in cases when a capable man with a stiff backbone esta 
lishes one for himself. Frequently they are incapable of 
holding examinations. In other cases the forms of an 
examination are gone through with but it is only a show 
and farce in fact. The opportunities for corruption are 
open and instances thereof are not unknown. In both 
the cities and the country, it not pgp poe: A happens 
that the educational system offends and insults honest 
womanhood, by putting it at the mercy of an ignorant 
boor or a conscienceless political time-server who has the 
unlimited power to grant or refuse a license to teach in 
the public schools. 

It must be borne in mind also that every local officer, 
capable or incapable, good or bad, is subject to all man- 
ner of personal or political influences which will compel 
him to prostitute his official action to their advantage, or 
which will at once set about taking off his official head ; 
and one selfish, scheming, active man, having a grievance 
to gratify, can do more to tear down a school officer in a 
day than a hundred well-meaning but indifferent men 
will do to uphold him in a month. 

Not losing sight of the fact that in some parts of the 
country there are better arrangements than in others, 
and that in one or two cases there may bea plan in opera- 
tion against which there is not so much to be said, it is 
submitted that in general we have in this country no 
proper systems for determining the qualifications of 
teachers ; that there are no adequate safe-guards against 
the issuance of certificates to persons having neither the in- 
tellectual qualifications, the moral fitness, nor the practical 
common sense essential in an instructor of youth. Where 
this is not the case the fact is not due to any system 
which peprente its being so, but to the superior intellig- 
ence of the people of the locality or to the fact that in 
some places intelligence has a way of making itself felt 
in public affairs, to an extent much greater than in 
others. This is not to be relied upon generally. 

The educational problem in the United States is con- 
tinually becoming more and more difficult. Our popula- 
tion is advancing rapidly, and the accretions are not in 
all cases desirable. Wealth is accumulating in places to 
an astonishing extent, while extreme poverty is more 
Ss and more biting than ever, in other places ; we 

ave yet no adequate system for compelling attendance 
upon the schools, and our uneducated class is not gettin 
smaller ; blind partisanship, jealous of power for selfish 
purposes, yields nothing which it can hold and clutches 
at opportunities to name teachers and put the millions 
which go for teachers wages to personal or political ad- 
vantage. I see no reason to expect that this state of 
affairs will grow better. Indeed, it may be expected to 
oo more and more troublesome and difficult to deal 
with. 

The full and permanent success of our Republican 
form of Leo Npe pe. however, depends upon a school 
system which shall meet this situation fully and squarely 
and which shall be established upon so firm a foundation 
that it will be able to cope successfully with the situation 
of the future, no matter how troublesome or difficult it 
may become. Such a school establishment must be an 
entirely different affair from the one we have employed 
in the earlier development of the Republic. It can result 
only from more general governmental aid and more 
direct and complete governmental control of the schools. 

Fully aware that I am now trenching upon contested 
ground, I must be allowed to apparently digress and ex- 
pand a little in order to sustain my conclusions. 

The history of schools in America is practically con- 
temporaneous with the history of the settlement of the 
country by the whites. The settlers came with no 
idea of living in barbarism. In their heads and hearts 
they brought schools and churches, and they set them up 
when they did their homes. From then tillnow, where- 
ever there has grown up an accumulation of people, there 
has been enough of intellectual and Christian to 
follow the noteworthy early example. Schools have 
always come directly from the people, they have sprung 





up whenever and wherever there has} been any settled 
gathering of the people, and they have been largely sup- 
ported and by localities. 

It is an acce doctrine in this country that govern- 
ments shall exercise only such powers as are necessary to 
attain the ends of government, that the general govern- 
ment shall not trench upon the prerogatives of the states, 
and that the states shall not undertake to control affairs 
which may be left to localities. In view of this common 
doctrine, of the fact that local assemblages have always 
originated and managed schools, and of the esteem in 
which education is held throughout the country, it is 
not strange that a do not look with equanimity 
upon too much interference with their school affairs from 
a distance. 

But notwithstanding this, it is vital that there shall 
be enough of governmental support and governmenta 
direction in all school affairs to insure the accomplish- 
ment of need ye for which schools are maintained. 
The changed conditions consequent upon the heteroge- 
neous character of our largely increased population and 
the fact that that population is so accumulating in 
mighty cities, and so rapidly covering our widely ex- 
panded territory, are such as to necessitate more aid 
and stronger management than in the early days, if the 
pe ape for which schools are maintained is to be at- 
tained. 


Furthermore, schools are maintained for: a different 
object than in the early days. Then schools were oper- 
ated for the good of the child ; now for the safety of the 
state. Then schools were maintained by persons having 
children, at their own expense, and only for the benefit 
of their own children, or by the philanthropically dis- 
posed people as a charity offering to the poor ; now they 
are maintained by the entire people at general cost for 
the conservation of interests which are common to all. 
In other words we have,come to learn in the course of 
time, - 4 reason of changed circumstances, and in the 
light of experience, that we must not only have schools, 
but that we must have a comprehensive, harmonious, and 
progressive system of schools. We have come to know 
that individual schools subject to the precarious support 
and the uncertain management of localities, in their own 
way, no matter whether that way is a good one or a bad 
one, are not enough. By almost common consent in our 
generation, there must be firmly established a general 
system of education which shall be adequately supported 
and wisely directed everywhere, which shall be free to 
all, as a common right and without any taint or smack 
of charity about it, which will be certain to educate not 
only some, but all of the people, and not only to educate 
them, but to do so in a way which will insure good 
citizenship. Such a system has come to be generally and 
proudly recognized as a distinguishing American institu- 
tion, essential to the stability and perpetuity of our 
manner of government. That such a system can rest 
upon a sure foundation only when largely supported and 
directed from common centers, and by governmental 
authority, and that it will be so to a much larger degree 
in the future than it is now, is another principle which 
has not been so readily or generously recognized ; but it 
is, I am confident, none the less sound and true. 

Our governmental organism is such that the duty of 
seeing to it that such a system is so maintained and 
directed, is one which falls upon the several states. It is 
not so decreed in the Constitution—that of the federal 
at oe png makes no mention whatever of the matter. 

deed our present views upon the subject have been 
formed since most of the Constitutions were made. But 
it is so in law and in fact, it is so in the common under- 
standing, and at the common desire of thoughtful people, 
and from the necessities of the case. 

If states may sa vege | take charge of a general edu- 
cational system among their people to some extent, and 
it is unnecessary to argue that they may for they have 
been doing so for a long time and without having the 
right questioned, then the ny 4 and must do so to an 
extent sufficient to accomplish the end for which an edu- 
cational system is maintained. Educational progress in 
America must necessarily be along general lines, and as 
the result of general and systematic action, it cannot be 
left dependent upon the uncertain course of localities, 
and states must more thoroughly and effectually super- 
vise and direct school affairs in the future than in the 
past if they would make sure of universal education of 
such a kind and character as will turn out good citizen- 
ship, and promote the well-being of the state, to an ex- 
tent which will justify general taxation for the support 
of schools. The continually changing circumstances in 
this country, the fact that educational interests must 
contend with more difficult conditions now than hereto- 
fore and must expect to contend with still more difficult 
conditions h now, taken in connection with 
the new theories upon which our young system of free 
and general education is based, all call for more liberal 
state aid, and more vital state control and supervision 
than heretofore, and all point to the fact that this will be 
so to a greater and still greater extent as the population 
continues to increase, and as the circumstances of the 
people become more and more diverse and extreme. 

It follows then that the qualifications of teachers in 
the public schools should be determined under the sup- 
ervision and control of state authorities acting pursuant 
to general and well known regulations. The matter 
should never be left to their unrestricted and unguided 
action, and much less should it to the unguided action 
of boards of education or superintendents in the cities, 
or of commissioners in the count 

g it is that normal 


If experience has ag ng anyt 
training is necessary to the equipment of a good teacher. 
If all of our teachers pore Pye required to secure their 


certificate only at the end of a regular course of profes- 
sional work in a normal school, maintained and directed 
by the state, it would be well, but that is clearly im- 
ry a no We have all learned before now not only that 

e needs for new teachers far exceeds the ability of the 


normal schools to supply them, but also that the body 
of teachers in the country schools who only expect to 
make teaching a temporary makeshift or stepping stone 
to something else, not, and in most cases, cannot 
incur the e involved in taking a course at a nor- 
mal school when the only return for the investment will 
be the privilege of teaching, if they can secure em- 

loyment, for miserable pay, with the certainty of being 

isplaced in a little time to make way for the favorite 
of a newly elected trustee, who comes into office with 
the idea that the one thing for which he was chosen was 
to turn out the old teacher and put in a new one. 

If teachers could be licensed directly and exclu- 
sively by state boards or state superintendents, pursuant 
to stated and public examinations, governed by published 
regulations, the work would be undoubtedly well done 


1] and the interests of the school system would unquestion- 


ably be protected. But it seems to me that itis better 
and more in accordance with the ideas of government to 
which we have been schooled for states to control and 
direct the matter through local officers, than exclusively 
through officials so far removed from the people. In 
any event I will clearly say that I have no idea that 
better results would be attained through state than 
through local officials, except in so far as the former are 
more prominently before the public, and more directly 
responsible to public sentiment than the latter. What is 
necessary in both cases is that the official, whatever his 
grade or station, shall be the agent of and be made to 
carry out a system, rather than left to his own judg- 
ment or caprice. If you say this isa degraded estimate 
of official capacity and official integrity, I answer that it 
may be so, and that in many cases it would unquestion- 
ably be unjust. I do not base my proposition so much 
upon my general estimate of official oo, and in- 
tegrity for I think better of those qualities in public 
life than would be apparent from. my observations 
in this connection, but I predicate it more upon my 
knowledge of the weakness of unsupported official back- 
bone under our system of popular and frequent elections. 
The experience of states has shown that the proposition 
is sound. Examining and licensing teachers by one 
man or by a small y of men will never have public 
confidence unless the action is open-handed and above- 
board, governed by a fixed and well understood system 
of procedure, which will do away with any likelihood of 
things being done about which the public do not know. 
In any event whether I am right or wrong in my esti- 
mate of official integrity, or a ~~ ¢ or backbone, we 
had better have the system. G systems work well 
and save a great deal of wear and tear upon men ; there 
is a possibility of bad or weak men getting into official 
stations, and even good men go astray now and then. 

But I conan that there is no state in which the 
examination and licensing of teachers is conducted by 
state officers without the help of city, county, or district 
agents, or representatives. ; 

We must then come to the question—How is the state 
to determine the qualification of teachers over a wide ex- 
panse of territory, embracing great cities as well as 

ly settled country, if not through normal schools 
or state officials directly ? 

It may do so through city superintendents, or county, 
or district commissioners. 

In that case, it should make sure that such superinten- 
dents or commissioners, are themselves able to show 
proper qualifications, to the end that the examinations 
may be in competent hands. It may provide that certifi- 
cates shall be granted only after stated public examina- 
tions which shall be conducted,at least in part, in writing. 
The question ee should previously be presented to and 
approved by the state or state superintendent, and 
kept for the subsequent inspection of any interested per- 
son. The answer papers should also be kept on file and 
subject to the inspection of persons interested, or for re- 
view in case of dispute. The examining officers should 
be given the right to extend an examination, either 
orally or in writing, to any reasonable extent, and should 
be permitted to put their standards as high as they 

lease, and to refuse a certificate whenever they see fit ; 
but they should be prohibited from issuing one to any 
candidate who does not at least attain a prescribed 
standard of excellence upon the question papers ap- 
proved by state authority. Now, if in addition to this, 
examinations are held simultaneously throughout the 
state, upon specified days inevery month (unless omitted 
because unnecessary), and if the question papers are first 

repared by the state authorities, and forwarded to the 
focal superintendent or commissioner under seal, to be 
opened only after the class has assembled, and if the 
answer papers of such candidates as the local examiner 
approve, are forwarded to the State De ent for re- 
view and approval, the arrangement is still more perfect, 
for it has the advantage of uniformity throughout the 
a. and gives the certificate current value every- 
where. 

In this way the state does not undertake to say who 
shall teach in the public schools ; but it does say, as it 
ought to, who not do so. It establishes a mimi- 
mum standard of intellectual qualifications, which all 
may attain. It eliminates favoritism from the problem, 
it protects the local officials, it puts candidates upon 
their merits, it helps the capable and the worthy, it gains 
and holds public confidence in the administration of 
the schools. Holding the standards of qualifications in 
its own hands, it can make them low at first, and raise 
them gradually as circumstances will permit. In this 
way it can prevent the multiplying of certificates, and 
the competition among teachers which ordinarily works 
to the disadvantage of the best, and it can nurture and 
sustain a teaching profession, and make the vocation a 

table and respected one. 
t will be said that there are successful teachers who 
cannot pass written examinations, and that allowance 
should be made for ical common sense and actual 





practical 
experience, Allowance is to be made for these things, 
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as much allowance as the examiner sees fit to make for 
them. insi 
shall be attained, which shall be no higher than the cir- 
cumstances shall indicate to be wise. On the other 
hand, I should hardly like to admit that the teacher of 
long experience, who cannot an examination, is or- 
dinarily as good a teacher as the one of less experience 
who can. ere are, of course, exceptional cases ; but 
we need general rules for the good of all, and they can- 
not be made to meet exceptional cases. 

I think I ought to express the opinion here that the 
authority to determine the qualifications of teachers, 
ought never to be given to the person or board having 
the power to employ teachers, and that the person or 
board exercising one power, ought never to depen- 
dent upon the person or board possessing the other. 

A word as to the certificates: They should be so 
framed as to conform to the examination upon which 
they are based. They should show upon their face just 
what they are worth. They should indicate when and 
where, and upon what subjects the holder was ex- 
amined, and the standing upon each study covered by 
the examination. They should be made for a compara- 
tively brief time in the lowest grade, and the time 
should be lengthened as the grades advance, until the 
teacher is relieved from all further examination, and 
given a life certificate. This gives teachers some- 
pape Ny work for, it stimulates effort all along the line, 
it aids the most worthy, and secures and holds for the 
school system the best and most experienced. If, in ad- 
dition to this, it is arranged that the lower grade certifi- 
cates shall never be issued to the same person more than 
a given number of times, that the newcomers must 
make some progress or go out, an additional incentive to 
industry is introduced, which will not fail to be ef- 
fectual. 

In conclusion then, and by way of recapitulation, I 
lay down the following propositions concerning the de- 
termination of qualifications of teachers : 

1. The several states should take direct control and 
supervision of the entire matter. 

. The work should be held to be of a professional na- 
ture, and committed only to the hands of persons who 
have established their qualifications for such a special 
service. 

3. It may properly be performed to some extent through 
a system of normal schools. 

4, When performed by officials, they should not be 
left entirely at their own discretion ; but should be made 
the representative of a system, and should be required to 
follow general and well-known regulations, so framed as 
to prevent personal or political considerations from in- 
fluencing the determination, and make sure that the 
success of candidates will depend alone upon their 
merits. 

5. The regulations should require that the examina- 
tions should be public, and at stated times; that they 
shall be conducted to a certain extent at least in writ- 
ing; that such question papers shall be first approved 
by state authority, and that the answer papers shall be 
kept on file ; that no certificate shall be issued except to 
candidates who attain a minimum standard of excel- 
lence, required by the state; if an emergency arises, 
issue a temporary permit without examination, good un- 
til after the next stated examination. I am confident 
that better results will also be attained if examinations 
are held simultaneously throughout a state upon ques- 
tions prepared by state authority, and if the answer 
papers are forwarded to the State Department to be 
marked and filed. 

6. Blank books to be kept by the local superintendent 
or commissioner, should be provided, which are properly 
arranged for keeping a record of all of the essential facts 
connected with the examination of each candidate, 
which shall be a public record, and at all times subject 
to the direction of the state board or the state superin- 
tendent, and shall be transmitted by the local superin- 
tendent or commissioner to his successor in office. 

If, beyond this, it is arranged that certificates shall be 
arranged to conform to this system, and show the stand- 
ing of each holder upon each study covered by the ex- 
amination, and that the grades are so arranged as to re- 
quire teachers, to make it to their interest to advance, I 
am confident that something material will have been done 
to build up a teaching profession in the United States, 
and to estabish an educational system .upon so firm a 
foundation that it can cope with the future, no matter 
what it may have in store for the Republic. 


This paper was followed by a discussion in which 
State Superintendents Higbee, of Pennsylvania, Finger, 
of North Carolina, Kiehle, of Minnesota, and Count, 
Superintendent Woodruff, of Pennsylvania, pertitignted. 
An account of what they said will appear next week. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL QUESTION. 


This question was discussed on Wednesday, P. M. 
first paper read was by Dr. J. P. Wickersham. 
second was as follows, by 


Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Mass. 


Mr. James G. Carter, of Lancaster, Massachusetts, was 
the first to call public attention to the necessity and ad- 
vantages of normal schools. 

The cause of his efforts was to be found in the very 
low condition of the public schools of his time, and in a 
want of proper preparation of the teachers for the duties 
of their office. Governor Lincoln, in his a ad- 
dress delivered before the Massachusetts legislature in 
1827 said, ‘‘ I would be unfaithful to duty if I failed to 
advert to the adoption of measures for the preparation 
and better qualification of teachers of youth,’ 

The wants of the community in this t are un- 
questionably great, and with a growing population will 
be continually increasing. 

_ The cause of neatine Sneuidhas both from the pau- 
city and incompetency of instructors, 


The 
The 


It is only insisted that a minimum standard |f 





To supply the acknowledged deficiency, it has hereto- 

‘ore been proposed to offer encouragement to an institu- 

tion in which arrangements shall be made for the appro- 
riate education, and the cultivation of practical talent 

= the art of governing, and of communicating instruc- 
on. 

At the meeting of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, held in Boston in 1836, the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That the business of teaching should be per- 
formed by those who have studied the subject of instruc- 
tion as a profession. Therefore, 

Resolved, That there ought to be at least one seminary 
in each state devoted exclusively to the education of 
teachers ; and that this seminary should be authorized to 
confer degrees. 

The first normal school in this country was opened at 
the old town of Lexington, July 3, 1839. 

It was founded for the purpose of giving scientific in- 
struction to those persons who were to be teachers in the 
public schools of the commonwealth. This instruction 
would naturally direct attention to the philosophy of 
teaching rather than to a knowledge of the branches to 
be taught, and to the philosophy of governing so as to 
produce the power of self-control rather than to secure 
a ie beyond what is generally understood by good 
order. 

The legislature placed the government of the normal 
school entirely in the hands of the board of education. 

The board was without experience in the management 
of such institutions. They were in doubt concerning the 
standard to be fixed for admission to the school, the 
course of studies to be pursued, the length of time to be 
given for its completion, and the standard for gradua- 
tion. 

No candidates asking for admission could be found 
who were prepared to a satisfactory examination in 
the common English branches of study, much less to 
enter at once upon a professional course of instruction 
for teaching. , 

The schools were compelled to take those who asked to 
be taken, and to put them over an academical course of 
instruction before a professional course was possible. 
There has always been a complaint that the normal 
schools spend too much time in academical work, and 
too little in that which may properly be called profes- 
sional. The criticism has a foundation in fact, though it 
may sometimes be over severe, for in my experience, I 
have never known a candidate for admission to the nor- 
mal classes to be fully provided with the elementary 
knowledge he is expected to be able to communicate 
when he takes up his work in the public schools. 

The present entering classes of the normal schools are 
better prepared for a professional course of study than 
were those of former times. This will relieve from 
much academical work which has hitherto been required 
in connection with professional study. We may expect 
that the public schools will sometime become so good 
that their graduates may enter our teachers’ seminaries 
fitted to enter at once upon professional study. 

When the normal — enters the public school as 
a teacher, he should a pee to direct his pupils to 
the accomplishment of four ends : 

1. To acquiring knowledge. 

2. To learning a method of using his faculties. 

8. To securing their right development. 

4. To behaving well on all occasions. 

If this is true, the work in the normal schools should 
consist of those exercises that will, have a tendency to 
give to their pupil teachers this directing power. at 
such a result may follow acourse of training in the normal 
schools, some favorable conditions must exist. The 
pupils who enter the normal classes must be of good 
original material. They must have sound bodies, strong 
minds, and good hearts. They must also be prepared to 
pass a satisfactory examination in the branches of learn- 
ing that are required to be taught in the public schools. 
The public school studies should be included in the nor- 
mal course of instruction, and they should be taken up 
in order,—for the purpose of obtaining more philosophi- 
cal ideas, for making a list of topics on each—such as 
will present the different subjects in the best manner for 
teaching and study, for the best means of illustrating the 
topics, and for an opportunity to acquire some skill in 
teaching them to others. 

These topics should be objects of careful study, so that 
the ew of their selection and arrangement may 
be discovered. 


The class exercises of the normal schools should be 
divided into two parts. 

One should consist of a review by the class of the 
previous lesson taught by the regular teacher, and it 
should be conducted in accordance with the same meth- 
od employed in his teaching. The effect of poenting 
the topics by teaching them, will be the acquisition o 
skill in contriving means of illustration—in handling the 
means before the class, and in iene the minds of 
others to an independent investigation for knowledge, 
and to that sort of activity which produces a good train- 
ing of the mind, such as may always be produced by good 
methods of teaching, never by simply introducing new 
topics of study. 

e other part of the recitation, however, should be 
devoted to presenting an advanced lesson by the regular 
teacher of the class. k 

Its immediate object is to provide the pupil teachers 
with a set of advance topics, with proper means of illus- 
as oo and with a method of study all of which 
may then be intelligently used in a preparation by the 
class for the next review. It should not be forgotten 
that true teaching consists in simply directing the learner 
in his investigations, and encouraging him to use his 
strength in the exercise. All lessons in the course should 
be taken up in this way, and with ial reference to 
ing the same in the public schools. = » 
The lecture method in normal instruction is a vicious 
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one, and for two reasons. It presents the wrong occa- 
sions for knowledge, and for skill in independent discov- 


ery of the truth, and it furnishes no opportunity for 
practice in teaching. In the second year of the normal 
course the pupil teacher will be prepared to turn his at- 
tention to the principles of teaching, and to a philosophi- 
cal study of the method founded upon them. 

This introduces the study of the mind, for a knowledge 
of the laws that control it, in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and of that facility in the exercise of its faculties 
which we call mental discipline. 

It will now appear that the conditions which limit the 
mind in learning require use of the objective, analytic 
method of teaching. It will also appear that the con- 
ditions of mental development require self-activity on 
appropriate objects presented by the same objective 
method. 

It has been found that theoretical knowledge is not 
enough to insure success in teaching. No one can be sure 
that he has a true theory, even if he has obtained it ab- 
stracted from practice in teaching children of such ages, 
and states of mind as are found in the public schools. 

It seems to be necessary for the teachers of the normal 
schools to keep themselves familiar with the work of the 
public schools, 

An exclusive study of.principles is apt to lead the 
student away from the consideration of those realities 
that present themselves,as soon as he is brought into con- 
tact with a school of children—a school he is himself to 
organize, teach and control by an exercise of his own 
learning, skill,and judgment. 

Every normal school should include in its organization 
a practical school, in which the normal pupils may ac- 
= skill and experience in teaching and controlling. 

ir knowledge of methods should guide them in 
every phase of their work. 

They need not now teach at random without knowing 
beforehand what is to come of it. If they teach and 
govern with reference to communicating that self-control 
which is the great end to be secured by all intellectual 
and moral activity, when they go from their training- 
schools to the public schools, it will appear that they 
already have had a successful experience. 

The exercises in the practice classes should always be 
under the direction of skilled teachers, and subject to 
their intelligent criticism. This will prevent the Semen 
tion of bad habits, which, when once formed hold one 
in their relentless grasp forever. Before leaving the 
normal school, the student should become familiar with 
constructing courses of studies, and with the history of 
education, that the experiences of the past may throw 
their light on the future, and, that methods which have 
been tried, found wanting and abandoned, may never 
again reappear to confuse the schools, and divert them 
from the great ends they should all endeavor to secure. 

The schools and the teachers need more personal direc- 
tion and preparation for their work—we must not rely 
too much on machinery in educational affairs. 

This was followed by a paper on 


NORMAL WORK AND ACADEMIC WORK SHOULD 
BE SEPARATED. 


By JEROME ALLEN, Ph.D., of New York City. 


All normal school work is based on two assumptions : 
First, there is a science of teaching. It must be known. 
Second, there is an art of teaching, and it can be taught. 
It is said by some teachers that there is no science in edu- 
cation. If this is true, then there is no art in it, and 
therefore the true teacher is not an artist. But the true 
teacher is an artist, and if an artist, he must be either 
knowingly or intuitively, a scientist. A science comes 
from admitted principles orderly arranged so as to point 
to certain conclusions and give a basis for certain prac- 
tical applications. These applications are of as great im- 
portance as the usefulness of the science. 

All normal school work in this country has been bam- 
pered by academic work. This is a historical as well as 
a present fact, and has been supposed to be a necessity. 
Let us see if itis! It is necessary to know how to teach 
the principles of arithmetic in order tu teach the art of 
teaching arithmetic; in other words, we must know 
arithmetical facts before we know how to make others 
know those facts. Teaching is the art of causing another 
to know. If I have been made to know a certain thing, 
can I not at once make another know it, and after all, 
is there anything in teaching but knowing the facts ; in 
other words, is anything more necessary in normal work 
than to be taught well and practice in teaching well under 

ood artists? There is more; for, one may know and not 
able to make another know. It is necessary to know 
facts before we can make another know those facts, there- 
fore academic work is first and indispensable. But it is 
not necessary that academic work should be done at the 
same time normal work is done. On the other hand, it 
is better that a normal pe il should know the facts of a 
study some time before = tense how to teach that study. 
The studying of a new subject and the studying of how 
to teach that subject are entirely different things, and if 
ursued at the same time are very liable to lead to con- 
usion. They will confuse those who have not good 
minds. This is a most important truth, and it is for this 
reason that so much of our present normal work is par- 
tially if not totally a failure. We mix things that ought 
not to be mixed, and the mixing process is terribly con- 
fusing to immature learners. Girls are trying to teach 
young ee aes on what they know nothin 
about. Because they have learned to read, write, spell, 
and have memorized a few facts in geography and history 
it is concluded that they are prepared to know how to 
practice. In intellect they are only a few grades above 
those whom they are attempting to teach; in knowledge 
excepting a little that is elementary, they are ignorant. 
Of the nature and growth of the mind, the history of edu- 
cation, the science of method, and the art of touching the 
| springs of influence, they are also ignorant, The whole 
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work of a true normal school is yet untouched by them ; 
yet they are admitted into the practice classes of our best 
normal schools to try what they can do with little chil- 
dren. It needs no argument to prove that this is wrong. 
The little child demands the most scientific treatment. 
No man dare deny this fact, but by admitting it, we con: 
‘demn a large part of normal work now beingdone. But 
yyou say, we cannot help it. That is not the question be- 
fore us. It is, are normal schools doing their appropriate 
work for which they were founded? is question must 
be answered in the negative. They may be doing all, 
that in the way they are constituted, they can do, but 
this does not prove that they could not be constituted 
differently. e work for which they Were established 
is for the purpose of training teachers to be able to teach, 
not for the purpose of filling the minds of those who at- 
t them full of useful knowledge, nor even for training 
the mind of teachers to think for themselves. If this were 
their object, they would have no excuse for living. 
High schools existed before normal schools, and if the 
aim of a normal school bye and bye is found to be the 
same as the high school, the high school will live, and the 
real normal school will continue to be like Plato’s Repub- 
lic, an ideal creation, 

But is it necessary that the ideal normal school should 
continue to be ideal? Could it not be realized to-day? 
Ought it not to be realized to-day? It should be, and that 
right soon. We are learning more and more concerning 
the nature of the human mind—its growth and operations. 
We are learning more and more how to adapt education- 
al processes to individual needs. The history of educa- 
tion is more acceptable to the mass of teachers than ever 
before, and we have more opportunities for practice work 
than ever before. Manual training has come to be ree- 
‘ognized as a necessity in all elementary schools except 
iby a few whose heads are so hard that it is an amuse- 
ment for them to butt them against the car of progress. 
All recognize that the present school system is only a 
‘germ of what it will be, when the thoughts of the immor- 
tal thinkers since the revival of learning become accepted 
as sound philosophy and common sense. The day is au- 
spicious, and in this day, the real normal schools now 
largely ideal will be a reality, despite those who are fran- 
tically crying out for the slow coach of the fathers in 
pines of educational electricity and steam—the light and 

eat of the present. 

The discussion on this subject must be reserved for 
another week. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. Compiled under the Direction of 
the State Board of Education. Sacramento, California. 
Printed at the State Printing Office. 288 pp. 


This arithmetic is one of the ‘State Series of School 
Text-Books”’ of California, It is ra'her smaller than ad- 
vanced arithmetic; usually are, which is much in its 
favor, however, as many arithmetics, by tbeir very size, 
are alarming and discouraging. The California Siate 
Board of Education, in issuing this advanc<d arithmeric, 
does not expect or propose to make a revo ution in teach- 
ing such an old su 
metics have been given to ta'king, and not enough to 
doing, and that a long explanation ix more preplexing than 
ashort one. To be understood. the work must be done by 
the pupil, and he does not need an explanation afterward. 
Consequently, the explanations in this book are all brief. 
After a thorough triai, this text-book has been pronounced 
excellent, the frequent reviews making the work more im- 
pressive and permanent. 











HOLMES’ NEW SERIES DRAWING BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
AMATEURS. Pablished by C. M. Barnes, 75 and 77 
— Avenue, Chicago, Ills. Complete in Three Num- 

rs. 

A somewbat new feature in this series of Drawing Books, 
is the fact, that instead of from twelve to twenty numbers 
required to make the series, this is complete in three, yet 
containing all the required work. It is free-hand, compre- 
hensive and simple, carefully graded and systematicaliy 
oesenane. No. 1. contains lineal drawing, both clear and 
shaded, with the curves, objects, and perspective. No. 2. 
contains sheded and naiural obj-cts and perspective ; and 
No. 8. flowers and fruit from navure, shaded. This Series 
is based upon principles derived from experience and prac 
tical knowledge of the ae en of all grades in com- 
mon and high schools. special feature of the Series is 
the charts that nee ad it. 
enlarged with perspecti 
indicated, thus savin 
They will also be an 


These are ten in number, 
ve, illustratiog the lines and points 
the teacher much va'uable time. 

d to the teacher in teaching drawing. 


A MEMORIAL OF THE LIFE AND SERVICEs OF JOHN D. 
PHILBRICK. Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL. D. Boston: 
New England Publishing Co. 225 pp. 

The death of no other educational man, perhaps, in this 
country has produced so profonnd and general a s‘nse of 
personal loss, and this memorial is, therefore, most fiitirg 
and deserving. Dr. Philbrick’s name is so associated with 
what is good, energetic, and successful in education that 
this volume, as a representative of these characteristics 
will be read with more than usual interest. and delight, by 
all who love the profession in which Dr. Philbrick was so 
successful, and to which he gave his highest aims and en- 
deavors. No one can read this memoria', composed as it is 
of such excellent material, without be'ng m»de better, The 
early life and struggles for an education, ob‘ained at last 
as it was, under manifold difficyu'ties, may serve as a model 
for any a ung man in like circumstances, The faithful- 
ness of Dr, Pailbrick, as a boy and young man, are exem- 
plified, in a tuller degree, in his rper years, and his great 
strength lay in his faithfulness. Por his more intimate aud 
immediately personal friends, this memorial will have a 
greater value, but all may bs profited by reading it, It con- 


sists of his early Jife and education, life and characier, pab- 
lic services, addregs by himseif on the “ Het of the Ten- 
ure of office of Teachers,’”’ last days and faneral rites; with 


addresses and lett eulogis.ic and consolatory. There is 


also an Loterna'ional ‘lribate, Bo-ton’s Tribute and Mis- 


j~ct, but they do feel that many arith- | 90 





cellaneous Resolutions. Thé memorial is well-bound, and 
has excellent paper and type. 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, and a few Suggés‘ions as te the 
Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Piain Style of 
Writing. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
The tasteful and beautiful little Souvenir” offered by 

these publishers is of itself a work of art. It contains a de- 
scription of the entire system, beside fuc simile indorse- 
méuts by mag the prominent professional penmen of 
the country. The book will not only serve most completely 
the publishers’ purpose, but will be prized as “ a thing of 
beauty ”’ by those who receive it. 


LITTLE PRTEC A Christmas Morality for Children of any 
Age. By Lucas Maler. With ‘llustrarions by Paul 
Hafdy. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1 25. 

People who have reai “Col. Enderhy’s Wife’’ will re- 
member thas the author has a most remarkable insight 
into mature human nature, and will wonder if tb:8 pene- 
tration extends to those uncertain corntérs in child-nature 
where so few writers ure privileged to become familiar. 
The present story is so strikingly similar in stvle to Rev 
Charles Kingsley, that one is powerfully inclined to believe 
that “Lucas Malet” is truty the nom de plume of King-ley’s 
daughter, as has been declared befo"e now, although there 
was vo such remarkable indication of it in *‘ Col. Enderov’s 
Wife.” Kingsiey’s writings for children are generally 
cited as a model of style, and thoze who think so will be 
altogether delighted with this book. It would be heresy to 
d:ff r from them, so it is enough to say that the plot of this 
story, and some of the situations and characters, are in a 
cert-in degree original and pleasing, and a vein of genuine 
pathos and true feéling uxderlies the fable. 

13 it cap.ious to sugzest that one thing is not so “‘ differ- 
= = another, as reputable British writers commonly 

DSis 


HIsTOoRY OF JAPAN ; HISTORY OF RussiA. In Words of One 
Syllable. $1.00 each. 


THE WONDERFUL CITIES OF THE WORLD, By Helen Aine- 
lie Smith. New York: George Routiedge & Sons. $3.00. 
Why his‘ory for children should be written io words of 

one syllable, it is difficult to unaerstand. Of course this is 

not the author’s idea, but that of the publisher, aad to the 
good forcune of the itt e readers this intention is not too 
liverally carried out. Simp’e. bright, inteliigible, interest 
ing, instractive his*ories ars here brouzht to the younger 
readers, and abundance of illustration serves to incre.se 
tbe pleasure of reading and the chances of remembering. 

The *‘ Wonderful C.ties”’ is larger and more amb'tious ip 
its scheme, containing nearly seven hundred pges, and 
four hundred iliustra:ions. Itis not designed exciusively 
for young people, but aims to be—as it is—h‘ghly entertain- 
ing and full of informa‘ion for every one. Any person, 
young or old, would be fortanate to possess a book so ser- 
viceable and enjoyable. 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOLS OF HovusTON, TEXAS, 1886-7. 
W. 5S. Sutton, Superintendent. 


required to attend the normal class which is taught by the super- 
intendent. This has had a beneficial effect on the schools. By a 
vote of the faculty of the University of Texas, graduates of the 
high school are admitted to that institution without examination 
in the studies pursued by them in the high school. It is the desire 
of the trustees to make the i school of Houston so thorough 
and so complete, that the children of Houston may have advan- 
tages equal to those offered by any high school in the land. The 
average number of pupils belonging to the schools was 2,099, the 
average daily attendance 1,911, and the per cent. of attendance 


FoRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF 
GLOUCESTER, MAss., 1887. M. L. Hawley, Superintendent. 


The superintendent states that schools heretofore considered 
satisfactory have not only maintained their standing, but ino 
many ways have made turtheradvances. The teachers have suc- 
ceeded in arousing the interest of the pupils to a greater Cogsee, 
and parents have n led tosee the injury done by keeping them 
from schoo] for trivial causes, The training of pupil-teachers 
has supplied the city with competent teachers, and reduced the 
chances of making wrong selections to a minimum. One criti- 
cism of the graded system, made by Supt. Hawley, is that pupils 
are under each teacher for so short a time that the latter very 
often loses a great deal of interest in the work, which becomes 
merely routine. He thinks there would be an improvement were 
the teacher to take the class through several grades. Some sta- 
tistics are hae below: children between tive and fifteen years of 
age, May. 887, 3,797 ; registered, 4,160; average number belong- 
ing, 3,580; average daily attendance, 3,416, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., the leading publishers here of translations 
of Russian fiction, have just issued an excellent portrait of 
Count Tolstoi, which will be included in their «dition of his 
“Napoleon and the Russian Campaign,” now in their press. 

“ Music at Sight’’ is a new singing book published by J. H. 
Kurzenkoabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. A great want has been 
fclt of a book that would be an aid to the teaching of singing in 
country schools and one aim of this publication has been to meet 
that want. 


Work on the dictionary in band by the Century Company is 
progressing slowly and at an enormous outlay of labor and ex- 
pense. Never was work done with more vare than this. Proofs 
under “ C” are now circulating among editors and contributors. 

Among the books to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

in the next few weeks area “ Life of Amos A. Lawrence,” the 
famous anti-slavery champion, by his son, Rev, William Law- 
rence of Cambridge, Mass.; ‘Irish Wonders,” a collection of 
legends and folk lore gathered durivg atour of Ireiand; and 
“ Re-[ncarnation,” an examination of the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, by E. D. Walker. 
Messrs. Scribner have in pres», “Society in Rome Under the 
Cesars,” by William Ralph loge, M.A. Two posthumous works 
of the late Charles Wesley Tuttle (who had an astronomical career 
not a little remarkable) called “Captain Francis Chainpernowne” 
and “ The Dutch in Acadia,” are to be edited ani published by 
Albert H. Hoyt. 

A very interesting book has just come to our office, Its title is 
* Home Experiments in Science for Old aud Young,” and it is 
written by T. O'Connor Sloane, E.M., A,M., Ph,D., and is pub- 
lished by Henry Carey Baird, Philadelphia, an) costs $1 60, such 





a book as this is just what thousands of teachers need in preparing 
simple experiments for their classes, 


According to the rules laid down by the board, all teachers are | bell 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. William Dawson. 
Tilustrated. “New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

California of the South, being a complete guide-book to South« 
ern California. By Walter Lindley, Ds and J, P, Widneéy, A. 
M., M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co, $2.00. 


ries of an A¥fabian Princess, An Autobiography. By 
ay Ructe nee Princess of Oman and Zanzibar. New York: D. 
ppleton & éo. 75 cents. 


The Art of Investing. By a New York Broker. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 75 cents. 


Slips of Tongue and Pen. By J. H. Long, M.A., LL.B. New 
York. D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents. 


The Nun’s Curse. A Novel. By Mrs. F. H. Riddell: New York } 
D. Appleton & Co, 


The Deemster. A Romance of the Isle of Man. By Hall Caine. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


The Unlaid Ghost. A Study in Metempsychosis. New York 
D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. 


Great Authors, from Goldsmith to Wordsworth. London and 
New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Ly Christiana. A treasury of sacred poetry. 
quumael by H. L. L. London and New York: Tho 
Sons. 


Driven into Exile. A Story of the Huguenots. By A. L. O. E. 
London and New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Voyage Round the World of H. M. 8.“ Beagle.” By Charles 
Darwin. M.A. London and New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred. McGuffey’s Natural 
History Series. By John Montieth,M.A. Cincinnati: Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co. Mailing price, 58 cents. 


Harvard Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL. D. 
Boston : Ticknor & Co. 


Gentle Breadwiineérs. Thestory of onéof them. By Catherine 
wen. n: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


The Hereafter. Twenty-three answers by as many religious 
teachers to the question— What are the strongest proofsand orgy: 
ments in support of the bélief in a life hereafter? Boston: D. 
Lothrop Company. Paper, 25 cénts, Cloth, 60 cénts. 


Retestueties to Physical Science. By A. P. Gage, Ph. D. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & CO. 


Napoleon and The Russian Campaign. By 
Translate’ from the third French edition by Hu 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00. 


The Long Exile, and Other Stories for Children. By Count 
Lyof N. Tolstol. ‘Translated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.2 


20. 
The Essentials of Plane and Spherical rig: nometry. By Web- 
ster Wells, 8.B. Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

First Term'’s Work in Reading. By Helen M. Cleveland. Bos- 
ton: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 8 cents. 


Good Health for Children, in cote lessons upon Food, Drink, 
Air, and Exercise. By Orestes M. Brands. New York: h, 
Shewell & Sanborn. 18 cents. 


Lessons in English Grammar. By Alfred H. Welsh. Chicago 
John C, Buckbee & Co. 70 cents. 


Little Poems for Little Children. Compiled by Valeria J. Camp- 
. Boston: Interstate Publishing Co. 75 cents. 


New York; The 


Selected and 
mas Nelson & 


Count Tolstoi. 
ntington Smith. 


The Ori 
Minerva 


nal Mr. Jacobs. A Startling Expose. 
blishing Co, 


MAGAZINES. 


A delightful and instructive essay on Walter Savage Landcr 
7 James Russell Lowell, accompanied by a pe ey rtrait 
of the subject of the essay, is one of the many excellent features 
of The Cent. ry for Pobewary. Mr. Kennan’s additon to his arti- 
cles on Russia, “A Russian Political Prison,” is 4 terribly pathetic 
description written from personal investigation and inquiry. 
“ Pictorial Art on the Stage” is a subject upon which Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin Blashfield throw much curious light, the theme 
being treated from an artistic point of view, with pictures by 
Mr. Blashfield, and much entertaining information withal. “ Liv- 
ing in Paris,” a illustrated paper of general interest, is by 
the late J. D. Osborne, and was written out of a full experience. 
Gen. Sherman's “‘ The Grand Strategy of the War,” and the Con- 
tinuation of the Lincoln history, are not the least interesting of 
the features of this magnificent number. St. Nichwas for 
February has a fine frontispiece drawing by Mary Hallock Foote, 
the subject being two young ——— in consultation over 
“family affairs.” A touching Russian Christmas story by Amelia 
E. Barr, entitled “* Michael and Feodosia,” begins the number, 
and is appropriatel illustrated by E. H. Blashfield. Mrs. Burnett 
completes “ Sara we” by a very delightful “happy —.. 
Mr. Charles Henry Webb contributes a stirring account of the 
“ Diamond-backs in Paradise,” telling of the rattlesnakes encoun- 
tered during a winter in Florida. There is, in addition, a histori- 
cal sketch of London bridge, “A Legend of Acadia,” and ** How 
a Great Sioux Chief was Nam:d.” Palmer Cox tells of the 
Brownies and their adventure with a whale, and there are other 
literary and artistic features too numerous to mention. In 
the Popular Science Monthiy for March David A. Wells will dis- 
cuss the labor question. Fra. cis Speir, Jr,,in a paper entitled 
“The Antechamber of Cons: ousness,’’ will tell of many cases 
which go to show that the intellect is constantly active, even 
while we are asleep, or otherwise unconscious of its doings. The 
era of attempts-at compromise betaveen Scripture and geology 
will be described by Andrew D. White in ore of his “‘ New Chap- 
ters in the Warfare of Science.” The distribution of under- 
ground waters through the rock-strata of the earth will be dis- 
cussed in an article of great interest and ability. by M, Daubree, 
the distinguished French geologist. 


AFTER due consideration, Eastern delegates who will at- 
tend the meeting of the National Educational Association 
at San Francisco in July have decided to travel via. the 
great four track route, NEw YoRK CENTRAL & HuDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD, and its connections, rightly believing it 
the superior line in all respects, with unexcelled train ser- 
vice, track, easy riding, ete. 

Arrangements are being made for special train to leave 
Grand Central Station, 42nd Street (The only railway 
station in New York City), with through palace, sleeping, 
and dining cars, for the exclusive use of teachers. This 
train will be under charge of an experienced agent who 
will personally look after the comfort of del egates. 

Circulars giving full information will be issued in due 
time, For further particulars, address, HENRY MONETT, 
General Pass’r Agent, G. C. Depot, N, Y., or M. C. Roach, 
Gen’l Eastern P, Agent, No. 413 Broadway, N. Y, 














Distress after eating and.other dyspeptic symptoms are cured 
¥ Hood's Saxsapacilla,. 
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“WHAT WORDS SAY.” 


A PRACTICAL ANALYSIS OF WORDS, 
By JOHN KENNEDY. 
A NEW SYSTEM APPLIED TO A MOST IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 


A KNOWLEDGE of What Words Say, is the master key to language—the 
great storehouse of accumulated knowledge. But the analytical study of the 
words of the English Language has heretofore been hampered and embarrassed 

by the technicalities of Latin and Greek, with which it has been surrounded, to such 

an extent as to virtually preclude it from our elementary schools—the very field where 
it should be pursued with the greatest pleasure and profit. It has been the province 
of Pror. KENNEDY, in the book whose title heads this column, to present a m of 
practical analysis of words, free from all germ and so simple in its as to 
place the intelligent oy, Ae English words within the reach of the intermentiate and 
grammar grades of our Public Schools. His success in accomplishing this object is 
no longer problematical. Although the published volume is but a few weeks old, it 
has been adopted and is in actual use in upwards of 50 large public schools in this 

State, and in the hands of pupils ranging in age from nine to twenty years; and it is 

the unanimous verdict of the teachers in charge of these classes, that the study is as in- 

teresting and delightful, as it is profitable. om a mass of testimonials which have 
been received, we select two from widely different fields. 


FROM AN IOWA COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 

“ Lenox COLLEGE, 

Messrs. KENNEDY & Co., Hopkin-:on, [a., Feb. 9, 1888, 
S8irs:—Fur copy of ‘Practical Analvsis of Words,’ please accept tincere thanks. I have ex- 
amiued * What Words Say * witt sume cure, and find it to be the b- st work of tne kind I have seen. 
It shuuid be in every Public School ia the couaury. Yours truly, 
J. A. RITCHEY.” 
( President Lenox College.) 


FROM A NEW YORK UNION SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 
Messrs. KENNEDY & Co., * Canajuharie, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1888. 
38 Park Kow, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN :—In response to your request for an opinion of ‘What Words Say,’ after having 
givea it a triat ia the scnool-room, I am pleased to rep» rt that it even more than realizes the high 
expcctations chat we bad on introducing i. We put toe book in ali the departments o our schoo! 
above the primary, and we find that the fourth year pupils are able to bandie the work without 
d ficulty and with mo-t positive atvantage. My teachers in tne j inior and intermedi.te depart- 
ments report more sati»factory work in sp lling toan bas attended uhe use of any otber work; and 
woart is of still greater importauce, we observ. that the pupils are beginning to reach out fo: 
meanings in words, where betore they were apt tu be satisfied with mere ontside forms. Alchougb 
the bovk has beea iu use but a sbort time, tre beginninys of the formation «-f a most important 
h.bit ae alreagy cleariy noticable. One very important result of the introduction ot * What 
Words Say,’ is that teachers as well dy me are uf necessity drivea to a more intelligent study of 
janguage. I bace been a teacher and a student of languag¢s for years, but I cannot take up this 
book withont floding something inuterestiag about the most familiar words which had previously 
escaped my notice. ''0 me this book hs been a new rev-iation, ana [ predict that its iafluence on 
general education will be g.eater and betrer than that of any other book that has been published 
lor yeurs. Respecttully yours, 

CHAS. F. WHEELOCK, 


Principa! of Union School, Canajoharie, N. ¥.” 
“WHAT WORDS SAY” isa book of 176 pages, beautifully printed on fine, 
strong paper, and containing 200 lessons. It is handsomely bound in cloth, and is a 
real gem among text-books. Its price, 35 cents, makes it the chea book in the 
market. If you do not find it at your bookseller’s the publishers will mail it to you 
post-paid, on receipt of price ; or it may be obtained at the office of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Prices for introduction in schools will be made known upon application to the 


publishers. 
KENNEDY & CO., Publishers, 


28 PARK ROW, (Room 5, NEW YORK, 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
Entertainments and Exhibitions. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 15. 
Contains the iatest Readiugs and Vecitations. No onc should be without all the numbers 
“ Tue best series uf speakers published.”” 200 pages, each, cluth, 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 5. 
This vo ume cuntains, with all their at ractive features, the lust three numbers of the Elocu- 
tionist’s Anpu.l, Nos 13, 14, and 15, pages, cluth otadinz, a. 
(2 For a limi ed tim: we sre offering the full set of the series, five vulumes, ly up in neat 
and durable boxes, at the special price of $5.00. ‘he regular price would be $7.50, 
Choice Dialogues. 
For Scho,)l and Sucial Eate~tainment. The dialogues in this hook have been specially pre- 
pared by a corps of abie wciters. Boards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cenis. 


Choice Dialect 
Koc reading abu recitation. Made up of Irish, Scotch, German, French, Negro, and all other 
dia'ects. rure and refined. 200 pages. Bvards, 50 cents; paper, 30 cenis. 


Choice Humor. 
Th + lavest ani vest Ovok of humorous piecss published. 
200 pages. Boards. 50 cents; paper, 30 cents. 
Holiday Entertainments. 
C nrains features adapted tu Exster occasions, Washington's Birthday, Decoration Day and all 
Holidays. Ever, thiog written especially for this book. Boards, 50 cents, paper, 36 cents. 
Sunday-School and Church Entertainments. 


By Rey. Cecil Harper, A.M. Everything is new and fresno. Designed to meet the wants 
of all Kinde of Church and Sunday-School Entertainments, 200 pages. Boards, 50 cents ; 
paper, 30 cents. 


Child’s Own Speaker. 

For children of five years. Roards, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents. 
Little People’s Speaker. 

For chiliren of ten years. Boards, 25 cents: paper, 15 cents. 
Young Folks’ Recitations. 

For yuung people of 15 years. Boarus, 25 cents; paper, 15 cents, 
Little People’s Dialogues. 

Everything bright and tresn. For children of five to ten years. Boards, 40 cents; paper, 25 cts. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 

New and original, For Young people of ten to fifteen years. Boards, 40 cents; paper, 25 cts. 
Young Folks’ Entertainments. 


Cw atus a ‘Tambuurioe Drill and Kan Dri Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Tableaux, etc. For 
children of five to fifteen years. Boards, 40 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


3 Th? above hooks fo- sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed, upon receipt of price, 
to any part of the United States or Canada. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publication Department, CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


“ ABOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” Elocution—Voice Training 


A new work by the greatest living 7 gy 
JAMES G. BLAINE, ont hae CES by a system 








All coarseness carefully avoided. 





braci ts on the vital fasue 
of the part abe present ret edition (a large one) MISS ADELE RANKIN, 
eee aay. a plowed on commission | *.teacher of wide experience in Boston, Chicago, 
on galery. A few coperal Agente ame ds | ec Nicmons at Bt bust 17th Strvet, New York. 
TIONS FOR TERRITORY COMING IN WITH 4 RusH! Tuesdays and Thursdays, 10toSo'cluck. Call 





THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., Nonwicn, Or, * or send for testimoniais. 





From THE UNION SIGNAL (Dec. 22, 1887). 


Official Organ of the W. C. T. U., Published for the 
Society by the Woman’s Temperance Publi- 





cation Association. 





Some time ago THE Eciectic GuipE To HEALTH was sent 
us to examine. We liked the book, but remembering previous 
scorings received for expressing our honest opinion in a similar 
case, we determined to submit this book to those whose judg- 
ment and fairness can not be questioned. We therefore placed 
it in the hands of a lady physician of the strongest possible tem- 
perance principles, and who is further fitted for the task by years 
of successful teaching before she studied her profession, being 
thus prepared to judge of its adaptability to the school-room. 
She says : 

“The ‘£clectic Guide to Health’ ts well suited to meet 


the highest aims and hopes of the W. C. 7. U. in introduc 


ing into our public schools a text-book teaching the pathological 
effect of alcohol upon all the living tissues of the body, tis 








simple, clear and decisive in its statements; extreme, yet not 
to incite antagonism; well adapted to the child mind, It 
teaches not only what is detrimental to health, through the use 
of stimulants and narcotics, but in its sections on hygiene, and 
in the Notes, we can learn what is conducive to making a strong 
body and mind—literally ‘a guide to health,’ so much needed 
everywhere, Its health laws, if carried out in actual life, will not 
only give us a childhood free from nervous diseases, but a matu- 
rity of good vitality which means a new generation of sounder 
bodies, stronger minds, unbroken wills, earnest endeavors ; in 
short, just the manhood and womanhood our faithful W. C. 
T. U. efforts are aiming to secure.” 

A trained nurse in a leading hospital, formerly a teacher, to 
whom it was submitted, examined it thoroughly, and concurs in 
the doctor’s opinion, saying among other things: “The tem- 
perance part is decisive, clear and practical. I detect no ‘uncer- 
tain sound,’ while at the same time there are no useless tirades 
which would be quite out of place in educational works. Upon 
the whole, it isa book I should like to have for my scholars, 
if I had any book for beginners,” Published by Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, 


PRICE. 


Introduction Exchange 
Price. Pri 


ri rice. 
Eclectic Guide to Health, zemperance Paysioiey, $0.60 $0.86 


The House | Live In, Prim. Temperance Physiology, jD AR 


=> Send sixty cents for single sample copy of ‘“ Guzde 
to Health,” and thirty cents for “ Zhe House J Live Jn.” 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 60., 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 





CINCINNATI. BOSTON. 
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Dyspepsi 

Does not get well of a; requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you. 


5 J 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 

only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





Hew to Gure 
Svin§ Sealp 

DISEASES 

with the< 

. CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically and 
permanently cured A the CuTICURA REMED. 
when al) other remedies and methods fail. 
CurTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
aan, ane xquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
e xternally, and CutTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to serofula. 
Sold ev ery where. —. CuricurA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. oo by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co s0sTON, MASS. 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
2" __ skin prevented by ‘CUTICURA SOAP. 


F af Relief in one minute, for al) pains and weak- 








nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster, 25c. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness. This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anzmia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood ; and especially desirable 
for Colds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk. 


Sold by all Druggists, 





Dr. 8. Owens, of the fi 


d 
16, 1887, says: “ Piso’s 
tion gives more ion than 
other I prescribe it 


Cough medicine. 
in my practice in all cases of Lung 
and ial trouble.” 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


A book in which all teachers and school 
officers will be deeply interested is the 
‘* Eclectic Guide to Health,” published by 
Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

A lady physician of the strongest possi- 
ble temperance principles, and who is fur- 
ther fitted for the task by years of success- 
ful teaching before phy studied her pro- 
fession, being thus prepared fo judge of its 
ada tability to the school-room, says: 
“The ‘Eclectic Guide to Health’ is well 
suited to — the highest aims and hopes 
of the W. T. U. inintroducing into our 
public idaoels a text-book teaching the 
i effect of alcohol upon all the 

ving tissues of the body. It is simple, 
clear, and decisive in its statements; ex- 
treme, yet not to incite antagonism ; well 
adapted to the child mind. It teaches not 
only what is detrimental to health, through 
the use of stimulants and narcotics, but in 
its sections on hygiene, and in the Notes, 
we can learn what is conducive to making 
a strong body and mind—literally ‘a guide 
to health,’ so much needed everywhere. 
Its health laws, if carried out in actual 
life, will not only give us a childhood free 
from nervous diseases, but a maturity of 
good vitality which means a new genera- 
tion of sounder bodies, stronger minds, 
unbroken wills, earnest endeavors.” 





Every teacher who has any love for the 
graphic arts or feels any, even the most 
distant, affinity with them, will discover 
a mine of enjoyment and information in 
Philip Gilbert Hammerton’s ‘Practical 
Work of Painting” and ‘‘ Modern Schools 
of Art.” The author adds to the double 
distinction of being at once an eminent 
painter and one of the ablest living art 
critics, a third title as a writer of pure 
and delightful English. To own any 
of his books is a possession in itself ; these 
especially have an unusual technical value. 
They are published te ge pee A. 8. Barnes 
& Co., witha s of excellent books 
of which they have only a limited suppl 
which is not to be replenished and which 
they are selling at a greatly reduced price 
to make room for new stock. Two other 
books on the list are: ‘‘The Centennial 
Exhibition,” by J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D. 
Large 8vo., 41 beautiful Wood Engravings, 
Toned paper, and “A Critical Review of 
the Centennial Exhibition, by Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D., Chief of the 
Bureau of Awards. These books are not 
for sale by booksellers at special prices, but 
_ be forwarded by mail by the pub- 

ers. 


Among the agencies which tend to make 
the teacher’s life less and less of a burden— 
freeing it from the drudgery of details, 
are such books as Campbell's “School Re- 
cords and School Diaries,” published by 
Messrs. Potter, Knight, Ainsworth & Co., 
of 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 
Another matter of moment to teachers 
and workers in every department of the 
clerical field is the pen which they are 
obliged to handle from day today. This 
same house are importers of Payson, Dun- | 2588 
ton & Scribner’s famous steel pens, of which 
some of the best known and most practical 
numbers are : 117, Excelsior ; 217, Interme- 
diate ; 317, Commercial ; 115, School ; 215, 
Half Stub ; 315, Falcon. 


** Still achieving, still pursuing” is the 
motto of the true teacher. Many of our 
common-school teachers and many gradu- 
ates of high schools and academies are de- 
siring the higher and more advanced train- 
ing provided by a thoroughly equip 
normal school—such as thatat New Paltz, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. Such earnest students 
will be pleased to be reminded that the 
new term at this school has already opened 
under the efficient principalship o: Seaine 
Bouton, Ph. D., who should be addressed 
by those desiring to enter the school. 
Tuition and text-books are free to normal 
students. 


The adv’t of the Yale Art Works, in an- 
other column, offers valuable presents to 
readers of the Bible. 


Blighted Prospects 


are largely the result of improvidence and 
lack of enterprise. Those who look out for 
the good chances, get on; such people are 
fast jearning that they can | live at aed and 
make $1 and upwards per hour at work for 
us, in our new line of splendid business. 
All who take hold are started free by us. 
All ages, both sexes. Anyone can do this 
nema ry work. Those be are am- 
bitious and en rising will write at once 
and learn all; — will be done if you 





do unwisely “conclude not to to wo 
A Address Stinsen Eco. 


ll is free. , Port: 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





SOME HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIPS "sess" 


Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 
Principalships filled by them during the past yaas (1887-1888 ;) A few Primary and 


positions Us they have me io be be given late: 
In Michigan: Muskegos 


The following are some of the ys School 
Grammar 


3 aason, Rapids, Albion, $1000; Reading, Loney Charlotte, 
$550. To Titinois : Highland ark. 3 : Tuscola, $1200 ; Watseka, $1100; Hinsdale ; Lena, 
1000 ; a 3 Metropolis, 1000: ; Titiopolis, $800; Mattoon, ; Genoa, s Delavan. 
$1300; Fane $900 Griggsville, In Onio: Barnesville, $1100; Troy, $900; Haroor, $600; 
Chagri $900. ‘In Ky.: Paris, ; Paducah, $600. Ce Corydon, In Indiana : “Tell City, 
10003 ” Attica, $1000 ; Butler, — ; Fendleton 3s Corydon, In Nebraska : Seemont, 
300; Minden, Genca, sors Ww 50. In Towa Towa Falls, 1100: 


Waterloo, 750; ) med Rag 


$600. In other States ~-Marinette, Wis. $1000 

$700; Darlin; ~. wi $1000 ; Feber, Minn. 
Hays Win” pane ; Iola, 

ag th Berlin, a 

teachers wi 

Address 


Bik ‘oint, 
ts 00; Bh Goint, Dak Wash. « i 5 $720 ; Gainesville, Tex., $600. 
mo a Postal for our book of testimonials from every part of the 

have heard of us,) but trom teachers who have, every one, scoured places through us. 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 


"Gilman, 
cleo, Joab «$3300; Breck kenridge, Minn.” 
‘ag ; Blk k River, Minn., $720: 
iiostland, Dak., $675; Prairie du 


United St tates, (not from 


170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 





rk, | Wis., or F. A, 





ANn’s testy? 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
selon. et etc., Re Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Also Bookkeepers, _ — ——— 
Cour iste and d Cashiers to Business ++ 
ddress Mrs. ~ D. 
& ‘ J 9 Fifth Ave.. N.% 


REGISTER EARLY cssrs"or"®'cnanse ot 


OTs | E. V. SHATTUCK, Prin. Primary Schocl, 
Flushing, N. Y., says :—I take pleasure in recom- 
mending the “* Union Teachers’ Agency”’ to all 
teachers desiring the services of a thoroughly re- 
liable Agency ; it is in every respect 
is claimed to be. For eas dealing, court- 
eous treatment ard satisfactory result under the 
management of Mr. Kerr, I believe the Agency 
is unsurpassed. Through this Agency I re- 
ceived, within two days, offers of three excellent 

positions. I accepted the first—my present po- 
ution, and find it very satisfactory. Send for 
circular. Union Teachers’ Agency, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. 


DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION? 


Register now. We want several hundred skilled 
sonenere for all parts of the Union. 

W. SaELDON, Prof. Latin and Greek, Blair 
Presbyierial Academy, Blairstown, N. J. sa 
lL consider your agency one of the best in the 
country. Itrendered me excellent service, and 
[ can heartily rect mmend it to teachers desiring 
place or promotion. Send for circulars. 

ee EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

L. B. LAND Allentown, Pa. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont St. 21 W. Sth St. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended 4 school ——— Good 

places for successful teachers. ti 


wo 














vP 


just what it | a 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su- 
perior Professo: iv ’ cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and ——— orevery —— ment of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 

on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


The School and College Bureau, 


ELMHURST (CaICAGO), LLL. 


Good Teachers desiring to locate elsewhere 
are cordially invited to correspond with us. Our 
plan of carefully selecting teachers for their 
ness, has won for us a large and growing 
patronage among the best schools and colleges 
Pt the country. Send at once for circulars and 
blank. Mention N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Address, C. J. ALBERT Manager, 


ELMHURST, ILL. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
mag = “ both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
= Families, and Churches. Circulars 
hates 4 A ools carefully recommended to 
= rents. felling and renting of school property 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
references a ished. 
E. RIAM COYRIER 
31 E. 17th it. between Broadway ana Fourth 
Avenue. New York City. 


No Fee for Registration. 


t. Good Teachers—no othene—shwar : ‘wanted. 
‘orm for stamp. R. E. AVERY, American 
School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., New YORK. 











Advantages 
~~ pal - 





For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State —— Chicago, [ll., Orville Brewer, 





Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 


Qo an TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
7 East 147TH Srreet, N. Y. 








TEACHERS ! Our New School Aids will assist in con- 

ducting your schools in good quiet order. 
contains 216 large bea chromo excelsior, merit and 

tly lith oeraphed In sixty different designs, color 

*e per set $1; half set 108 cards 5ic. rge set sam- 

chromo school reward cards. Price list ‘and ee 

pity oe See heal A. J, FOUCH & CO. WARREN. Pr 


Each set 
a Sei e 





THREE PRIZES FOR TEACHERS. 


for the best Essay on the “ Work of Teachers’ Agencies’ 

One Prize of $3O and the advantages they offer to the Profession.” The 
y to contain not more than 4,000 words. All Essays 

and ‘ubject to publication. In order that there may 


sent will be considered as our property 
no chance for iality, each teacher 


part 
sending my apa must sign with a non-de plum and not disclose his or her identity till after 


the decision is m: 


A Prize of 
September 1st. 


$2O 


1. No report of a 


pa the one sending us the largest number of vacancies 
robable vacancies for the present season (ending 
a vaceney ‘will be counted which is not sent in time for us to cor- 


respond with the authorities before an election. That is if an election occurs within six days of 
the time such report is made (and we have not had time to recommend a teacher for the place) the 


report will not be counted. 2. All 


information sent usin this way will be considered confidential 


and the name of the one sending 1t will never be mentioned. Reports of vacanies in Subor- 


dinate tions (Primary 
large city over a 100, 000° will not be counted. 


A Prize of $10 


be sent to any one free on application. Ad 


and Grammar Grade) in such cities as Boston, 


ew York, Chicago or any 


to the Teacher finding the largest number of Gram- 
matical errors in our book of testimonials. A copy will 
dress 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 





Will you go to San Francisco? 


The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association will be 
held in San Francisco, California, July 
17th to 20th. Very favorable Excursion 
rates will be made from Chicago and all 
other points on the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 
& St. Pau. RAILWay, with choice of routes 
via Omaha or Kansas City in going and 
returning. Special Excursion Rates will 
be made from San Francisco to all points 
of interest in California, and to Alaska 
ard the Sandwich Islands. 

The people of California are prepared 
to give their guests a warm welcome, and 
this trip will be the event of a life-time. 

If you are desirous of securing inform- 


ation relative A... the a af ohana ad- 
dress, for Carpenter, 
General oe yh Milwaukee, 


iller, Assistant General 
oe Agent, 63 Clark St., Chicago, 





HELPS ror TEACHERS. 


Is the title of our new catalogue of books 
for teachers, now . It contains 
in its 84 a full description of our own 
publications and a list of 250 of the most 
rominent books for teachers. These have 
om carefully classified into departments, 
and every book hus its title, number of 
pages, price, special teacher’s price, and 
. All the prominent are furthe! 
escribed, or a table of their contents given 
It has also a short list of reference books. 
club list of educational and other papers, 
and acareful index. Nothinglike it is pub- 
lished Our prices are low, and any teacher 
will save money by securing it. nt free 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


EB, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Piace, New York. 
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$85. SOLD GOLD WATCH FREE! 


aa = can secure one of these elegant watches 

E, These watches be on, not only 
as 80) id, but as standing the most t. correct and 
rel in the world. You ask how is this wonderful 
Pay possible? We answ in each locality 


eep in their 
fine of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2 months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, th 


will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble. This, 
the most rkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where ~~ can be seen, all over America; sentien, it will be hardly 
any trouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
home, and your reward willbe most satisfactory. A postal card, on 

which to write us, costs but 1 cent, and if, after you new all, you 


do not care to go further, why a 
po ag my te once, you can secure, py vinesme 
88. ery GOLD, HUNTING-CasE WATCH and our la 


ge, come 
eof valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay all express 
Address, STINSON & CO., Box 298 Portland, Maine 


eight ote 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St. 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT, 


at 74c., 


HAS NO EQUAL. MADE IN OUR OWN 
WORKROOMS, BOSOMS OF CAREFULLY 
SELECTED LINEN, AND BUTTONHOLES 
HANDMADE. 


LAUNDRIED, 866. 


LINEN COODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods, 


AT PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


MALL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


EACHE RS’ 800KS. 


EACHERS’ RICES 
Elegant 84 page Also catalogue 
naan tive cata- of 1000 Best beske 
ogue free if you for School Libra- 
mention this paper. ries; heavy dis- 


Largest stock ; a 
discounts; promptness. 

L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational] Pubs., 
25E.Clinron Place, N. Y. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago 


I 





counts, Buy of us. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 











ELY’S CATARRH 
CREAM BALM Be 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Heals tne Sores, 
Restores the 


A particle 1s applied Ba each nostri! and is 
agreeable. Price, by mail 


at Dru 8; 
60 cents. ELY 
registered, 60 o YI BROS, Now Yi York Offic 
FOR 


CURE'SDEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drum: 
fectly restore the hearing, and peform the wor of 
the natural drum Always in position, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear, All’ conversation 
and even whisoers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
mes. them. A. for illustrated book with testimon- 


Tee. 
F. HISCOX, ' 853 Broadway, N Y., Mention th's paper 





r- 





AND MORPHINE HABIT CURED 
0 to 20 dars 


pa ured. A 
DR.JAS.J. HOLDEN, WILLIAMSBURG, 8. 











CTS will b: you TREASURE- 
e Trove for % we months, on 
trial. We know if you once see Treas- 
urE-Trove, you will not be without it. 
It is $1.00 per year; has 36 iarge pages; endo 
by teachers and parents everywhere. It is a 
splendid magazine. Established 10 years. 
Better now thanever. Premiums forclubs. Send 
for our new list. Valuable a Sy a sate wae. 
ve successful in introduci 
Agents TREASURE-TROVE into schoo 
and families. Liberal issions. Mention this 
baper. TREASURE-TROV EC 
5 Clinton Place, N. Y 





COLD WATCHES 


We will give to the First 
see me telling 
sthe erse in the 

Bible, before May 15th 
the followin Lt pres- 
nw To the first person 
the correct answer a 

Go 


monthly publications in New England 


which paper will announce the result of the contest.@ The 
above liberal offer is made solely to introduce our Catalogue 
into good homes, where, we feel sure, our goods will find 
a ready sale. » Batlafaction guaranteed or money refu 

Yale Art Works, New Haven, Conn. 











[HEATAMERICAN 












Greatest inducements ever 
orders for our celebrated ThAs’s iy 7 tae sa 
beautiful Gold or Moss Rose China 


CGOCOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEx. 


Send to oo OLD ee atag No Humbug. 


SOE ates gt? 


Tea Set, or Handsome 
or Band or Moss 
Set, or Beautiful Parlor 


AY YN] THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Box20. 31 & 33 Vesey St., Now York. 
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He had evidently studied history.—She 

—** Freddie, how often have I told you 
not to lay with your soldiers on Sun- 
day.” e—** Yes, but, ma, this is a re- 
ligious war, ’ 


** You must not do that, my dear,” said 
a mother to ber four-year-old daughter. 
** Nice little girls never do so.” ‘ Yes, 
they do, mamma, sometimes ; didn’t you 
just see me do it ?” was the bright retort. 


** Which is the most awkward time for 
a train to start?” 12.50, as it’s ten to one 
if you catch it. 


** Out of the mouth of babes.”—Littie 
Pet-‘‘ Why mamma, are you sick?” 
Mamma (who might be twenty-five, but 
isn’t)—‘* No, dear, only tired. Mamma 
has been shopping all day. ” Little Pet— 
**O, Iknow! Then you’re what they cull 
shop-worn ! - 


A new pair of shoes came home for 
little five-year old. He tried them on, 
and finding that his feet were m very 
close quarters, exclaimed: ‘“O, my! 
they are so tight I can’t wink my toes!”! 


Don't run against a chimney sweeper ; 
he’s liable to bring soot against you. 


Tnere are some men who are 80 op- 
posed to anarchy that they will not even 
wear red flannel. 


Little Tomm — —‘*Ma, wouldn’t it be 
nice if you had the toothache, ‘stead of 
Bridget?” 


Mis. Biueblood—‘*‘ Who, my son?” 
Little Tommy—*‘ Cause you could take 
your teeth out ; she can’t.” 


Father: ‘‘What's that noise in the next 
room?” Mother : “‘ lt’s Bobby singing, ‘I 
want to be an angel,’ dear little fellow.” 
Father : ‘‘ Well, you had beiter go and see 
what he is up to.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage: 
Express and Carria; ire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upusess perday, European plan, Elevators and 
all Modern Con vemences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aod elevated railroads to ull depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

Hotel, than any other first-c notel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 

ways be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. it 

SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS allays 

all in, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST REM 
FOR DIARRAGA. 25 CTs A BUTTLE. 


** Dose bants is shust a little short ; but 
den you is a growin’ a * But won’t 
& 


dey be shoatah when rows, boss?” 
ein kracious! Do vou tink you feet 
vill grow down the floor into? You vas 


crazy, eh! Of course you grow up into 
em.” 


“It is said of one fashionable young 
man that he never paid anything but a 
compliment.” 


“This here paper says that boycotters 
is tramps, as a rule,’’ said a farmer to his 


Yes, papa 
“Well, I'm blamed if I don’t wish that 
the tramps would take a notion in their 
heads to boycott me,” rejoined the old 
man wearily. 


For the relief and cure of the inflammation 
aud congestion called a “cold in the head "’ there 
is more poteney in Ely’s Cream Baim than in 
anything else it is possible to prescribe. This 
preparation haz for years past been making a 
brilliant success as a remedy for cold in the head, 
catarrh and hay fever. Used in the initial stages 
of these complaints Cream Balm prevents any 
serious development of the symptoms. While 
almost numberiess cases are on record of radical 
cures of chronic catarrh and hay fever after all 
other modes of treatment have proved of no avail. 


Mamma seeks to console her crying 
child. ‘‘ Why do you cry, John? What 
has hurt you?” ‘*Mamma,” (and he 
bawls more lustily than ever), ‘* yesterday 
I fell down and hurt myself.” ** Yester- 
-, Then why do you cry to-day?” 

because you were not at home yes- 
terday.” 


He—*‘ This must be the place.” She— 
Stop ; don’t ring ; this doesn’t look like 
a boarding- -house.’ ” He—*O, yes it 1s, I 
smell the onions.’ 


Old Man (calling down the stairs to 
daughter) —“Clara?’ Daughter—‘‘Yes, pa- 
pa?’ ‘Old Man—Ask that young man in 
the parlor which he prefers for breakfast, 
milk rolls or Vienna bread ?” 

You can live at home and make more money 
at work for us than at sy Ayn 


GOLD. wy tg tg 
Terms ad Free. Address, Tauz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








Rich and Poor, 


Prince and Peasant, the Millionaire and 
Day Laborer, by their common use of 
this remedy, attest the world-wide rep. 
utation of Ayer’s Pills. Leading phy- 
sicians recommend these pills for 
Stomach and Liver Troubles, Costive- 
ness, Biliousness, and Sick Headache ; 
also, for Rheumatism, Jaundice, and 
Neuralgia. They are sugar-coated ; con- 
tain no calomel; are prompt, but mild, 
in operation ; and, therefore, the very 
best medicine for Family Use, as well as 
for Travelers and Tourists. 

“T have derived great relief from 
Ayer’s Pills. Five years ago I was 
taken so ill with 


Rheumatism 


that I was unable to do any work. I 
took three boxes of Ayer’s Pills and 
was entirely cured. Since that time I 
am never without a box of these pills.” 
Peter Christensen, Sherwood, Wis. 

“Ayer’s Pills have been in use in my 
family upwards of twenty years and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afford greater relief than any other 
medicine I ever tried.’’—T. F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 

“TI have used Ayer’s Pills for a num- 
ber of years, and have never found any- 
thing equal to them for giving me an 
appetite and imparting energy and 
strength to the system. I always keep 
them in the house.”—R. D. Jackson, 
Wilmington, Del. 

“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured -me 


of severe 
Headache, 


from which I was long a sufferer. 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 

“Whenever I am troubled with con- 
stipation, or suffer from loss of appetite, 
Ayer’s Pills set me right again.” —A. J. 
Kiser, Jr., Rock House, Va. 

“Ayer’s Pills are in general demand 
among our customers. Our sales of 
them exceed those of all other pills com- 
bined. We have never known them 
fail to give entire satisfaction.” — 
Wright & Hannelly, San Diego, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 





OPENING OF THE 


“CANTA FE ROUTE.” 


Passenger Trains Running Daily 
Between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, via Joliet, Streator 
and Galesburg: 





On January first, 1888, the Chicago, 
Santa Fé & California Railway ran its first 
trains between Chicago and Fort Madi- 
son, opening for passenger and freight 
traffic in a quite manner—a railway that, 
when ecmpleted to Kansas City, will be 
one of the most important thoroughfares 
in the West. The line passes through an 
old and well settled section of Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, but having been de- 
signed and laid for the purpose of giving 
a direct line between Chicago and Kansas 
City, it bears neither to one side nor the 
other in search of large towns, but takes 
in those that lie immediately on the track 
of an almost air line. 

When the road is completed it will re- 
duce the distance between Chicago and 
Kansas City fully thirty miles, and 
when the official measurement is made it 
will probably be found to have reduced it 
still more. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bobta tye Copper and Tin for Chure’ 
Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL’ 
SRANTED. Catalogue sent 
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Volume V.—International Education Series. 
Edited by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


= 





Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample notes by 
ILAILMANN, A. M., 
Superintendent of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


A Complete presentation of the pricciples of the New Eduction in all of ite phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-cuiture in home, kinoergarten, and school. 


w. N. 


PRICE, 


Mailed, post-paid, on soasret of price. Special 
full descriptive circulars, «tc 


D, APPLETON & C0.. Publishers, New York. 


$1.50. 
terms will be made on class-supplies. Send for 


Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


SOME EXCEL 


OF PERMANENT VALUE AT ounary Y om PRICE, TO MAKE ROOM FOR 


LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY. 


HE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, By J. 
DORMAN STEELE, Pb.D. Pet ~~ er Opera 
pages, large 8vo., 41 ‘ul Wood 
Engravings, Toned pacer, as ag Price, 
50c, (Special to teachers, 14c.) 


IL. 
CHITICAL RFVItw OF 2 . CEN. 
TeNNIAL EXHIBITION, By Gen. 


FRANCIS A. Sanne. Pb.D., LL. id Cuief 
of the Bureau ot Awurds. Suff paper Covers. 68 
pages, Large Svo., tintcd paper. Price, 
(Sp-cial to teacbers, 14c.) 





LENT BOOKS 


UK. 


NOT TO BE REPLENISHED. 
Ii. 


RACTICAL WOBK OF PAINTING, By 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Eostor of the 
Lond. n Portfolio. Pauper, 8vuo. Price, 4 

(Special to teachers, 14c ) To any one interested 
in Art, this book 1s inva: uabie. 
Iv. 

ODERN SCHOOLS OF ART, Ry PHILIP 

——— HAMERT N. Paper, 8vo. Price, 


1 to teuchers, l4c.) These are 


50c. poe A. notes on most interesting subjects by 


the abiest art cr.tic in the world. 


These books are not for sale by booksellers at special prices, but will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





ECLECTIC SERIES, 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF ANDREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CON- 


STITUTION. 


A Manual of the Constitution cf the United States, for the instructior of American by in 
the ‘pation Obligations and Rights of citizenship. By I. W. arieti 
New Edition, Revised to date by the Autbo:, thoroughly adapted to grammar, cabecmectens 
college grades; re-set entire and printed {:0m new type. 12mo., 408 pp., $1.00. By mail, $1.17. 
McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

For THIRD READER GRADE: copier Animals and their Wild Kindred. 208 pp., full cloth. 


Introcuction and samyle copy price 


For FourtH READER GRADE: ~# Creatures of Water, Land and Air. 208 pp., full cloth. 


Introduction sud sample copy price, 50c. (Nearly 


These Looks are liberally and accurate!y illustrated. The designs were drawn and engraved ex- 
preseiy for the Jessons they il'usirate, and include actual portraits of many famous animals, 
he field of natural bistors is agpeeaspes by simple description and anecdute. The interest in 
e universal love of living creatures, and habits of observation 
are cultivated by pointing out likenesses und differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO. Publishers, Cincinnati, 0., New York, Boston. 


ae is awakened by addressing t 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ANDREWs, LL. D , M 


ready.) 


STEEL PE 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) 
No. 217, (Intermediate.) 
No. 317, (Commercial.) 


Campbell’s School 
Campbell’s School 
Campbell’s School Diary, 
Campbell’s School Diary, 


Record, No. 
Record, No. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


NS, (Imported.) 


No. 115, (School.) 
No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 315, (Falcon.) 
# aoe 
2, Monthly 
No. 3, Weekly. 
No. 4. Monthly. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 





BUTLER'S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER'S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY, 


BUTLER'S 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 


CO., Philadelphia. 


(XCLOPENUS 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopzdia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


“Nor €quatueo By ANY OTH ER. 




















THREE NE 


W BOOKS. 





First Term’s Work in 
Reading. 
By HELEN M. CLEVELAND. 


A new Primer nicely illustrated. 





Sample copy by mail 10 Cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Well’s Essentials ot 
Trigonometry. with Four 
Place Lables, $1.08. And, 

Well’s Plane Trigono- 


metry. 75 cts. By Webster Wells, 
Prof. of Mathematics in Maas. Inst. of Technology 


743 Broadway, New York. 





The OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Py and iy School Teachers use 

Best Books, without regard to the iuterests 

2 ‘authors or publishers ; and are great patrons 

of Ditson & Co.'s carefully made books, com- 

piled by the best taleat. for lists and descrip- 
tions, please correspond. 


KINDERCARTEN. Kindergarten Chimes. 
$1.25, Kate D. Wiggin. A Manua) and Song 
Book for munsergan nt. Songs and Games 
for Little O es, Gertrude. Walker and 
Harriet 8. Jenks. oy Of the sw: etest of sweet 
Paton Kindergarten Plays, Ricnter, 30 cts. 


IMARY. The Youngest Nate 

eaders. Ame ican School Music Readers. 

wk 1,25 cts. Gems for L.ttle Singers, 30 cts. 
Emerson & Swayne. 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 
nited vee 3,50 cis.,and Song Bells, 50 cis., 
both by sy vO. * Bmersvn, and the firs: j. st out, 


THE HICHER S OLS. Laudamus, 
1.00, a Hymnal ete? ange by Profs. 
enarick and Ritte: of Vasser. + ¢ Singer, 
cts., L. O. Emerson. For A: ult snes 
Ciasses’ and Hign schools. Song Greeti 
cts., Emerson. Kefined and Beautiful 
Part } ad 


Specimen ies of any of the above books 
mailed, one Sree, for che price here given. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 
C. A. DITSON & 0O.. 867 Broadway, New York. 


Plays; Tableaux: Pantomimes; 
Charades : Selections for Pub- 


THEATRIGALS pe aT ag and tations. 


Rose St., New York. 





MECHANICS for SCHOOLS and COLLEGSS. 


Lessons in Elementary Mechanics. In 
troductory to the study of rhysical science. 
By Phihp M us. Desigved for the use of 
Schools, etc. ith numerous eee ons 
121 wood eugraving?. 18mo, cloth .. ....$1.50 
Text-book of Elementary Mechanics for 
the Use of Colleges and Schools. by E 8 
Dana, As-istuunt Piofcesor of Natural Phil’ 
osupbhy, Yale College. Second edition. 12mo, 
Pseitciudewachine- 66  casdtecnice dupte $1.50 
“All students and mechanics will find tne 
above a most admirat).e work.” —Industr.al Wo. ld 
Principles of Elementary Mechanics. By 
Prot. De Volsov Wood. Fully iiustrated. Re- 
vised edition, }882. 12mo, cloth,.. ..... $1 25 
Elements of Analytical Mechanics. With 
nume:oos examples aud iliusirations. _ For 
- in Scientific Schools and Colleges. By Prof. 
Volson Wood. About 500 pages. 8vo. 
doth Nebh ates onkbseeosstie . $3.00 
Elements of Analytical Mechanics. By Col, 


1887. 8vo. cloth............... 
Published and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 





42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 





AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 





Roe wul confer a favor by mention- 


catalogue will be sent free to of Books 


Peter 8. Michie, of U. 8. maaaey Academy. 
..$3.00 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send to us for Catalogues 
We furnish Gratis on application: 
Catalogue of Kducational Books and 
Teachers’ Aids 
Catalogues of Books for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 
Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs. 
also Sandard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’ 
and French’s, 
Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 
sab eniiia@aue. 
Catalogue of Standard Works. 


Any book sent by mail, postage paid 
‘nt ice, 

nie on receipt of price 

Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
A COMPLETE 


BOTANY 


For TEN Cents. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS ON PLANTS. By W. 
8. JACKMAN, A.B., of Central High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The most concise yet complete treatise ever 
written on this subject. 
These lessons a-e designed to aid beginners in 
making a systematic study of plants. Everystu 
dent of Botany should have a copy. 
Sent post-paid on recetpt of 10 cents. 
SPECIAL RATES ON LARGE ORDERS. 


Address 





3 Somerset on Boston, Mass, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALFRS IN 
Models, 


Drawing Books, Dra 
and Artists’ Mater 

Prang’s American Iext-Rvoks on Art Edu- 

cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRARS'S DRAWING MODELS, 
WHICH SPFCIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
There MODELS have been opestel 3. y desixned - od the 
teaching of Forn and Drawing in Primary « ram- 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and teslen 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made with 
tne greatest tr accuracy and beauty, and are 
‘urcished at the ee od ible prices. They have 
been adopted by ing c:tres of the country, and 
are absolutel pe A to the correct teach:ng 
of Form and Drawiag in every stage, and especiaily 
atthe outset 
For catalogue and particulars. address 


THE PRANG t~-t——_ — oS... 
rk Strect, Boston, Mass, 
79 Wabash pean. Chicago. ™ 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA |. SERIES. 

Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
biving Menial and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPH CAL AND 
HISTORICAL CARDS. 


200 Cards and 1,000 Important Points in each 
set. Cover the ae fiele ot Geography and 
U. 8. Histors. ualed in prep ariug | eachers 
and Advanced Sob rs quickl for examination 
in sbove branches. Remit $1 00 for samp)- set 
of eitner kind. wita our liberal terms to agents. 

FREKMAN & RIDDLE, Fountain Pars, ©. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By Pact BERT. 


“It makes the teaching of omentary Science 
possible in The Common Schoo) 


saves wand and alate Sitios free on 


* B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


5 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of School and College Text-Books, et¢., 
Deglers in Sebool Stationery and Sunplies. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully illustra 
ted ; writ en by one wh» is in the practical work 
of teaching? If so, send One Do 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 308 Wabash Ave , Chicago, I1!., 















THE ONLY GENUINE 


2 
UNEQUALCED for CEMENTING a 








jing tuk oe THE JOURNAL when communica 


Their 
dress ond 5 -comtates 0 lange 1on of 


and they will send to you Anpre G. HALt’s 
Lessons in Botany and Anvatysis of Pl ant# 


HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest book*. 


Samples will repay teacher or pt. First 
Reader, 15 cents ; Second, 25 cts. perbird, 40 cls. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York 











5 Somerset St,, Boston. 
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